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INTRODUCTION. 



The Minor Poems alone of Spenfer 
Jbould amply fill at leaft fix volumes of 
the tflt£abetf)au lifcrarp. Confequently 
one reprefentative portion had to be chofen. 
Infeleeling his 

I think all will agree that not only is it 
eafily feparable from the vaft mafs of his 
poetry », but that it Jbows 

' ttije $oet of $ott* ' 

at his higheft and fineft and moft dif- 
tinclive in almoft every characleriftic of 
bis genius. In the feveral places I 
give references and explanations that will 
guide the fludent- reader to fources of 
information on the fuccejjive poems and 
noticeable fails of the immortal Singer's 
life contained in them. Specifically, I 
deem it expedient to record here that the 
' AmorettV and the fupr erne • Epitbalamion' 
on Ms own marriage, take new intereft and 
fignificance from our difcovery of who his 
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€ Elizabeth ,' his wife, was, viz., Eliza- 
beth Boyle, kin/woman of the * Great Earl 9 
of Cork. This difcovery will be found 
fully told and eftablijhed in our edition of 
Spenfer's Complete Works, as below, 1 and 
in the ( Lifinore Papers J as fir ft tranfcribed, 
edited^ and annotated by us for his Grace, 
the late honoured and lamented Duke of 
Devonjbire^ Attention may be direcled to 
the following : 

1 The Complete Works in Verse and Prose 
of Edmund Spenser : edited, with a new Life 
based on original researches. . . By the Rev. 
Alexander B. Grosart, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.), 
F.S.A. (Scot.); in association with foremost 
scholars of the day. In 10 vols. (vol. x. still 
due) : for private circulation. See vol. i., pp. 
190-202, * Wooing and Marriage — Wife's name 
for the first time disclosed.' 

2 (a) The Lismore Papers (First Series), viz., 
* Autobiographical Notes,' ' Remembrances 
and Diaries of Sir Richard Boyle, First and 
" Great " Earl of Cork.' Never before printed. 
Edited with Introductions and Notes and 
Illustrations by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, 
D.D., LL.D. (Edin.), F.S.A. (Scot.), from the 
original MSS. belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, preserved in Lismore 
Castle. In 5 vols., 4to. Printed for private 
circulation, 1886. (6) Second Series, viz., 
'Selections from the Private and Public (or 
State) Correspondence.' In 5 vols., 4to. 1888. 
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Firfi Series : Vol. /., Introduction, pp. 
xiv-xviii. 

Second Series : Vol. /., Introduction, pp. 
xv-xvi. 

Prefixed to the latter volume is a photo- 
facfimile of a letter of Lady Tynt [nee 
Boyle), and to vol. Hi. {Second Series) a like 
facfimile of a document figned by Peregrine 
Spenfer, the poet's fon by Elizabeth Boyle. 
It thus commences: 

1 Be it known unto all men by thefe 
prefents that I, Peregrine Spenfer, gent., 
one of the fonnes of the Lady Elizabeth 
Tynt, 9 etc. I place below other references? 
I mufi alfo be allowed the pleafure of 
referring to my friend of many years, the 
late Dean Church's 'Life of Spenfer y 
(1888), pp. 237-238. / would only re- 

8 First Series, i. xiv-xviii ; 274-5, 291, 294, 

299; «. 345. 358, 360, 363. 374, 375, 39*i 
392, 404, 430 ; iii. 238, 247, 261, 274 ; iv. 
242-3, 245 ; v. 254 (see ' Seckerstone ' and 
* Tynt'). Second Series, ii. 12, 13, 60, 237-8 ; 
iii. 79-80. Lady Tynt was sister of Alex- 
ander Boyle of Hereford, and thus 'kins- 
woman,' i.e. 'cousin,' of the 'Great Earl,' 
who was godfather to Roger Seckerstone, her 
second husband, and gave her away at her 
third marriage to Robert, later Sir Robert 
Tynt 
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peat here what the Dean ftates, that ' Thus 
dif appear (i) the notion hitherto that the 
poet's wife was "a maiden of low de- 
gree"; (2) the Irijh- American theories 
and /peculations that Jhe was an Elizabeth 
Nagle — befides Jhedding light on not a few 
places in the " Jmoretti"' (p. 238). 

With immediate relation to the Love- 
Verfe, our chapter in the new Life entitled 
'Love-Experiences — Shine and Shadow* 
[Works, vol. i., pp. 1 21-129), prefents our 
'grave and ferious 9 poet in a new light \ 
viz., that he was a man moft certainly 
impreJJionable,fufceptible,impulfive,fenfuous 
(not fenfual), and apt as ever was Robert 
Bums to fall in love with every beautiful 
face that Jh one on him. 

Our arrangement of our Selections is as 
nearly as pojjihle chronological. That is to 
fay, we commence with the ' Rofalind 9 love 
in ' The Shepherds Calendar} and go for- 
ward through the ' Hymns 9 on ' Love 9 and 
' Beauty 9 and ' Heavenly Love f {not giving 
'Heavenly Beauty 9 as not of the clafs 
chofen, and as falling Jhort of the others}, — 
though pojjibly thefe Hymns may have pre- 
ceded the ' Calendar} — to the ' Amoretti ' 
and ' Epithalamion 9 The ' Prothalamion 9 
follows, and the impajjioned clofe of 'Colin 
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C tout's come Home again* His celebration 
in the latter of Raleigh's crojfed € love? and 
his marvellous tribute to his oton 'firft love? 
Rqfa/ind, muft ever make it remarkable. 
Tho/e who mafter this volume of bis 
Love- V erf e> might do worfe than thereafter 
turn to ' Colin Cloufs come Home again * 
in full. 

Our text throughout is our own in the 
Works i but in the fpelling of our own time, 
fave to here modern fpelling would break the 
rhythm. Our few Notes and llluftrations 
/peak for themfelves. Sir Walter Scott 
voices the * burden 9 of the prefent volume 
and a thoufand others: 

€ In peace, Love tunes the shepherds reed; 
In mar, he mounts the warrior's steed; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 
In hamlets, dances on the green ; 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love, 9 

Alexander B. Grosart. 
Dublin. 
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/. from 'the shepherd's 
calendar: 

The ' Shepherd's Calendar ' mas fubftanti- 
ally the work of the years between 1573 
{when Spenfer took his Bachelor's degree) 
and 1579, in the April of which year 
Edward Kirkts EpiftU is dated. It 
Bias firft published anonymoufly in 1579 
{fac-fimile of the original title-page in 
Works, as before, vol. ii. ). • Rofalinde ' is the 
lady-love of the ' Calendar,' and an anfwer 
lo the queftions ' Who was Rofalinde?' and 
'Who was Menalcas? {Spenfer' s fucceff- 
ful rival) will be found in Mr efay {Works, 
vol. iii. t as before) entitled ' Who were Rofa- 
linde and Menalcas f {pp. Ixxii — cv it). 
The love-verse of the ' Calendar,' independent 
of its intrinfic value, has extrinjic bio- 
graphical intereft. No thorough and cap- 
able fudent of Spenfer can fail to fee how 
potential was the influence of Rofalinde on 
him. And here I mufc quote myfelf: 
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' What Beatrice was to Dante even when 
he had married bis Gemma Donati — and 
fuch a marriage ! — and even wooed and Jung of 
the beautiful Luchefe Gentucca; or " Stella* 7 
to Sidney, when be, too, had married the 
widow ofEJfex; or what "Highland Mary " 
was to Burns, though Jean Armour was 
his loving and beloved wife, " Rofalinde," 
until he died, was to Edmund Spenfer. A 
"fir ft love n (often at firft fight) is ineradi- 
cable, and when un attained becomes tranf 
figured and holy without defpite done to 
another who has been wooed and won. 
How exquifitely is this put by u the fad 
Florentine? when he defcribes the fore* 
feeling of the approaching Beatrice in her 
flame-chariot / 

% " At whose touch 
The power of ancient love was strong within 
him," 9 — Works, as before, i,, 193. 



We limit ourfelves to the portions of the 
< Calendar* that refer to « Rofalinde.' — G. 
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i. JANUART. 



ARGUMENT. 



In this flrfi Eglogue Colin Clout, a 

jbepherfs boy, complainetb bimfelf of his 

unfortunate love, being but newly (as it 

feemetb) enamoured of a country lafs called 

Rofalinde : with which ftrong affeRion 

being very fore travailed, he comfareth his 

careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, to 

the fiofty ground, to the frozen trees, and 

to his own winter-beaten flock. And laftly, 

finding him/elf robbed of all former pleafance 

and delight, he breaketh his pipe in pieces, 

and caftetb him/elf to the ground. 

Colin Clout. 

A Shepherd's boy (no better do him call) 
When Winter's wafteful fpite was almoft 

fpent, 
All in a funfhine day, as did befal ; 
Led forth his flock, that had been long 

ypent : 

" B 2 



I 



So faint they woxe, 1 and feeble in the 

fold, 
That now unnethes 2 their feet could 

them uphold. 

All as the fheep, fuch was the fhepherd's 

look. 
For pale and wan he was, (alas the 

while !) 
May-feem he lov'd, or elfe fome care 3 he 

took : 
Well couth 4 he tune his pipe, and frame 

his ftyle : 
Then to a hill his fainting flock he led, 
And thus him plain'd, the while his fheep 

there fed. 

Ye gods of love, that pity lovers' pain, 
(If any gods the pain of lovers pity :) 
Look from above, where you in joys 

remain, 
And bow your ears unto my doleful ditty ; 
And Pan, thou lhepherd's god, that once 

didft love, 
Pity the pains, that thou thyfelf didft 

prove. 

1 waxed, a scarcely. 

8 anxiety \ distress. 4 could. 
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Thou barren ground whom Winter's 

wrath hath wafted, 
Art made a mirror, to behold my plight ; 
Whilom thy frefh Spring flower'd, and 

after halted 
Thy Summer proud, with Daffadillies 

dight ; 6 
And now is come thy Winter's ftormy 

ftate, 
Thy mantle marr'd, wherein thou 

mafkedft late. 

Such rage as Winter's reigneth in my 

heart, 
My life blood freezing, with unkindly 6 

cold : 
Such ftormy ftoures, 7 do breed my baleful 

fmart, 
As if my years were wafte, and waxen 

old. 
And yet, alas, but now my Spring 

begun ! 
And yet, alas, it is already done ! 8 



5 decked, 6 unnatural. 7 JUs. 

8 Cf. Shakespeare : 

' My way of life 
Is fali'n into the sear, the yellow leaf.' 

' Macbeth,' v. 3. 
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You naked trees, whofe fhady leaves are 

loft, 
Wherein the birds were wont to build 

their bower, 
And now are cloath'd with mofs and 

hoary froft, 
Inftead of blofTms, wherewith your buds 

did flower ; 
I fee your tears, that from your boughs 

do rain, 
Whofe drops in dreary icicles remain. 

Alfo my luftful leaf is dry and fere, 
My timely buds with wailing all are 

wafted ; 
The bloflbm, which my branch of youth 

did bear, 
With breathed fighs is blown away, and 

blafted ; 
And from mine eyes the drizzling tears 

defcend, 
As on your boughs the icicles depend. 

Thou feeble flock, whofe fleece is rough 
and rent, 

Whofe knees are weak, through faft and 
evil fare ; 

May'ft witnefs well by thy ill govern- 
ment, 

Thy matter's mind is overcome with care. 



Thou weak, I wan : thou lean, I quite 

forlorn, 
With mourning pine I, you with pining 

mourn. 

A thoufand fithes 9 I curfe that careful 

hour, 
Wherein I long'd the neighbour town 

to fee : 
And eke ten thoufand fithes I blefs the 

ftour, 10 
Wherein I faw fo fair a fight as fliee. 
Yet all for nought : fuch light hath bred 

my bane : 
Ah, God, that love fhould breed both 

joy and pain. 

It is not Hobbinoly wherefore I plain, 
Albee 11 my love he feek with daily 

fuit : 
His clownifh gifts and courtefies I dif- 

dain, 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early 

fruit. 
Ah foolifh Hobbinol, thy gifts been 12 vain : 
Colin them gives to Rofalinde again. 

9 times. 10 Jit, though usually —tempest. 
11 albeit. la be (so throughout). 



8 Edmund Spenser : 

I love thilke 18 lafs, (alas, why do I 

love ?) 
And am forlorn, (alas, why am I 

lorn ?) 
She deigns not my goodwill, but doth 

reprove, 
And of my rural mufic holdeth fcorn. 
Shepherd's device (he hateth as the 

fnake : 
And laughs 14 the fongs that Colin Clout 

doth make. 



Wherefore my pipe, albee rude Pan thou 

pleafe, 
Yet for thou pleafeft not, where moil I 

would : 
And thou unlucky Mufe, that wont'ft to 

eafe 
My mufing mind, yet canft not, when 

thou fhould : 
Both pipe and Mufe fhall fore the while 

abie : 16 
So broke his oaten pipe, and down did 

lie. 



» this. 

14 laughs at, ridicules, 

18 lie past. 
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By that, the welked 16 Pharbus'gaTi avail, 17 

His weary wain, and now the frofty 
Night, 

Her mantle black through heaven 'gan 
overhail ; 18 

Which feen, the penfive boy half in 
defpite 

Arofe, and homeward drove his funned 
fheep, 

Whofe hanging heads did feem his care- 
ful 19 cafe to weep. 



r 



2. APRIL. 

Hobbinol. 

Nor this, nor that, fo much doth make 

me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I loved fo 

dear, 
Now loves a lafs, that all his love doth 

fcorn : 
He plunged in pain, his treffed locks 

doth tear. 

16 waning. 17 bring down. 

18 draw over. w full-of-care, utfreq. 
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Shepherd's delights he doth them all 
forfwear ; 

His pleafant pipe, which made us merri- 
ment, 

He wilfully hath broke, and doth for- 
bear 

His wonted fongs, wherein he all out- 
went. 

Tbenot. 

What is he for a lad, you fo lament ? 

Is love fuch pinching pain to them, that 
prove ? 

And hath he fkill to make 1 fo ex- 
cellent, 

Yet hath fo little fkill to bridle love ? 

HobbinoL 

Colirty thou kenft, 2 the Southern fhep- 

herd's boy : 
Him love hath wounded with a deadly 

dart. 
Whilom on him was all my care and 

Forcing with gifts to win his wanton 
heart. 

1 write poetry. So ' maker '—a poet. 
8 knew. 
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But now from me his madding mind is 

ftart, 
And woos the widow's daughter of the 

glen : 
So now fair Rofalinde hath bred his 

fmart, 
So now his friend is changed for a fren. 8 




r 



3. JUNE. 

ARGUMENT. 

This Eglogue is wholly vowed to the 
complaining of Colin's ill fuccefs in bis 
love. For being {as is afore/aid) enamoured 
of a country lafs Rofalinde, and having (as 

Jeemeth) found place in her heart \ he la- 
ment etb to his dear friend Hobbinol, that 
he is now forfaken unfaithfully, and in his 

J ftead Mcnalcas, another Jbepherd y received 
dijloyally. And this is the whole Argument 
of this Eglogue. 

1 stranger. Hobbinol was Gabriel Harvey. 
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Do make them mufic, for their more 

delight : 
And Paxhimfelf to kifs their cryftal faces, 
Will pipe and dance, when Phoebe fhineth 

bright : 
Such peerlefs pleafures have we in thefe 

places. 

Colin. 

And I, whilft youth, and courfe of care- 

lefs years, 
Did let me walk withouten links of love, 
In fuchdelights did joyamongft my peers; 
But riper age fuch pleafures doth re- 
prove, 
My fancy eke from former follies move 
To flayed fteps ; for time in paffing wears 
(As garments doen, which waxen old 

above) 
And draweth new delights with hoary 
hairs. 

Then 9 could I ling of love, and tune my 

pipe 
Unto my plaintive pleas in verfes made : 
Then would I fcek for Queen-apples 

unripe, 
To give my Rofalinde, and in Summer 

fhade 

• Spelled Uho % frequently. 
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Dight 10 gaudy garlands, was my common 

trade, 
To crown her golden locks ; but years 

more ripe, 
And lofs of her, whofe love as life I 

weigh'd, 
Thofe weary wanton toys away did wipe. 



HobbinoL 

Colin, to hear thy rhymes and rounde- 
lays, 
Which thou were wont on wafteful hills 

to fing, 
I more delight, than lark in Summer 

days : 
Whofe echo made the neighbour groves 

to ring, 
And taught the birds, which in the lower 

fpring 11 
Did fliroud in fhady leaves from funny 

rays ; 
Frame to thy fong their cheerful chir- 

rupping, 
Or hold their peace, for fhame of thy 

fweet lays. 

10 arrayed. u grove. 

C~~2 
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I faw Calliope with Mufes moe, 12 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to found, 
Their ivory lutes and tambourines 

forego : 
And from the fountain, where they fat 

around, 
Run after haftily thy filver found. 
But when they came, where thou thy 

(kill didft (how, 
They drew aback, as half with fhame 

confound, 
Shepherd to fee, them in their art out-go. 

Colin. 

Of Mufes, Hobbinoly I con 18 no fkill, 
For they been daughters of the higheft 

Jove, 
And holden fcorn of homely fhepherd's 

quill : 
For fith I heard, that Pan with Phoebus 

ftrove, 
Which him to much rebuke and danger 

drove ; 
I never lift prefume to Parnajfe hill, 
But piping low in (hade of lowly grove, 
I play to pleafe myfelf, albeit ill. 

18 more. ia know. 
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Nought weigh I, who my fong doth 

praife or blame, 
Ne ftrive to win renown, or pafs the reft : 
With fhepherds fits not, follow flying 

fame; 
But feed his flock in fields, where falls 

them beft. 
I wot my rhymes been rough, and rudely 

dreft, 
The fitter they, my careful 14 cafe to 

frame : 
Enough is me to paint out my unreft, 
And pour my piteous plaints out in the 

fame. 

The god of fhepherds Tttyrus 15 is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to 

make 16 : 
He, whilft he lived, was the fovereign 

head 
Of fhepherds all, that been with love 

ytake. 
Well could he wail his woes, and lightly 

flake 
The flames, which love within his heart 

had bred, 
And tell us merry tales, to keep us wake, 
The while our fheep about us fafely fed. 

11 anxious, as before. M Chaucer. 

M compose. 
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Now dead he is, and lieth wrapt in .lead, 
(O why fhould death on him fuch out- 
rage fhow ?) 
And all his paffing (kill with him is fled, 
The fame whereof doth daily greater 
grow. 

But if on me fome little drops would flow, 
Of that the fpring was in his learned 
head, 

I foon would learn thefe woods to wail 
my woe, 

And teach the trees their trickling tears 
to fhed. 

Then mould my plaints, caufd of dif- 

courtefy, 
As meffengers of all my plainful plight, 
Fly to my love, wherever that fhe be, 
And pierce her heart with point of 

worthy wite : 17 

As fhe deferves, that wrought fo deadly 

fpite. 
And thou Menalcas, that by treachery 
Didft underfong 18 my lafs, to wax fo 

light, 
Shouldft well be known for fuch thy 

villainy. 

" Spelled ' wight' = reproach? 
M circumvent. 
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But fince I am not, as I wilh I were, 
Ye gentle ihepherds, which your flocks 

do feed, 
Whether on hills, or dales, or other 

where, 
Bear witnefs all of this fo wicked deed : 
And tell the lafs, whofe flower is woxe 19 

a weed, 
And faultlefs faith is turned to faithlefs 

fear ; 
That (he the trueft fhephcrd's heart 

made bleed, 
That lives on earth, and loved her moft 

dear. 

Hobbinol. 

O careful 20 Co/in, I lament thy cafe, 
Thy tears would make the hardeft flint 

to flow. 
Ah, faithlefs Rofalinde, and void of grace, 
That art the root of all this ruthful woe. 
But now is time, I guefs, homeward to 

go : 
Then rife, ye blefled flock, and home 

apace, 
Left night with dealing fteps do you 

foreflow, 
And wet your tender lambs, that by 

you trace. 21 

w become. » full of care. ai follow. 
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4. JUG US T. 




Perigot, 


, It fell upon a holy eve, 




Willy. 


hey ho holiday ! 




Per. 


When holy fathers wont to 
fhrive : 




Will. 


now 'ginneth this roundelay : 




Per. 


Sitting upon a hill fo high, 




Will. 


hey ho the high hill ! 




Per. 


The while my flock did feed 
thereby, 




Will. 


the while the ftiepherd felf 
did fpill : 




Per. 


I faw the bouncing Bellibone i 1 




Will. 


hey ho Bonnibell ! 




Per. 


Tripping over the dale alone, 




Will. 


fhe can trip it very well : 




Per. 


Well decked in a frock of gray, 




Will. 


hey ho gray is greet ! 2 




Per. 


And in a kirtle of green fay, 8 




Will. 


the green is for maidens meet : 




Per. 


A chapelet on her head (he wore, 




Will. 


hey ho chapelet ! 




Per. 


Of fweet violets therein was 
. ftore, 




Will. 


lhe fweeter than the violet. 




1 fair 


maid. * weeping. * silk. 
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Per. My fheep did leave their wonted 

food, 
Will. hey ho filly fheep ! 

Per. And gaz'd on her, as they were 

wood, 4 
Will. Wood as he, that did them 

keep. 
Per. As the bonny lafs paffed by, 
Will. hey ho bonny lafs ! 

Per. She rovM at me with glancing eye, 
Will. as clear as the cryftal glafs : 

Per. All as the funny beam fo bright, 
Will. hey ho the funny beam ! 

Per. Glanceth from Phoebus* face 

forthright, 
Will. fo love into my heart did 

ftream : 
{ Per. Or as the thunder cleaves the 

clouds, 
Will. hey ho the thunder ! 

Per. Wherein the lightfome levin 
fhrouds, 
1 Will. fo cleaves thy foul afunder : 

Per. Or as Dame Cynthia's filver ray 
Will. hey ho the moonlight ! 

Per. Upon the glittering wave doth 

play : 
Will. fuch play is a piteous plight. 

4 wild, mad. 

\ 
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Per. 


The glance into my heart did 
glide, 






Will. 


hey ho. the glider ! 






Per. 


Therewith my foul was fharply 
gride, 6 






Will. 


fuch wounds foon waxen . 
wider. 






Per. 


Hailing to raunch 6 the arrow out, 


i 




Will. 


hey ho Perigot ! 






Per. 


T left the head in my heart root : 






Will. 


it was a defperate (hot. 






Per. 


There it rankleth aye more and 
more, 






Will. 


hey ho the arrow ! 






Per. 


Ne can I find falve for my fore : 






Will. 


love is a curelefs forrow. 






Per. 


And though my bale with death 
I bought, 






Will. 


hey ho heavy cheer ! 






Per. 


Yet fhould thilke lafs not from 
my thought ; 






Will. 


fo you may buy gold too dear. 






Per. 


But whether in painful love I 
pine, . 






Will. 


hey ho pinching pain ! 






Per. 


Or thrive in wealth, fhe fhall 
be mine. 






Will. 


But if thou can her obtaiq. 
5 pierced. • wrench. 
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Per. 


And if for gracelefs grief I die, 




Will. 


hey ho gracelefs grief ! 




Per. 


Witnefs, ihe flew me with her 
eye : 




Will. 


let thy folly be the priefe. 7 




Per. 


And you, that faw it, fimple fheep, 




Will. 


hey ho the fair flock ! 




Per. 


For priefe thereof, my death 
fhall weep, - 




Will. 


and moan with many a mock. 




Per. 


So learn'd I love on a holy eve, 




Will. 


hey ho holy day ! 




Per. 


That ever fince my heart did 
grieve. 




Will. 


now endeth our roundelay. 

r 

5. NOVEMBER. 

Tbenot, Colin. 




Colin, 


my dear, when fhall it pleafe thee 




Ting, 




As thou wert wont, fongs of fome 




jouifance ? 




Thy] 


Mufe too long flumbreth in for- 




rowing, 




Lulled aflccp through love's mifgovern- 




ance. 






7 proof. 


i 
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Now fomewhat fing, whofe endlefs 

fovenance, 1 
Among the fhepherds' fwains may aye 

remain : 
Whether thee lift thy loved lafs advance 
Or honour Pan with hymns of higher, 

vein. 

Colin. 

Tbenot, now nis 2 the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to herie, 3 nor with love to 

play : 
Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummer fhade under the cocked hay. 
But now fad Winter welked 4 hath the 

day, 
And P bee bus weary of his yearly tafk, 
Yftabled hath his fteeds in lowly lea, 
And taken up his inn in fifths hafk. 6 
This fullen feafon fadder plight doth aflc, 
And loatheth fuch delights as thou doll 

praife : 
The mournful Mufe in mirth now lift 

ne mafk, 
As (he was wont in youth and fummer 

days. 

1 remembrance. a is not. * worship. 
* shortened. • wicker fish-basket. 



But if thou algate luft light virelayes, 6 
And loofer fongs of love to underfong : 7 
Who but thyfelf deferves like Poet's 

praife ? 
Relieve thy oaten pipes, that deepen 

long. 

Thenot. 

The nightingale is fovereign of fong, 
Before him fits 8 the titmoufe 9 filent be : 
And I unfit to thru ft in fldlful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolery. 
Nay, better learn of them, that learned 

be, 
And have been wat'red at the Mufes' 

well : 
The kindly dew drops from the higher 

tree, 
And wets the little plants that lowly 

dwell. 
But if fad Winter's wrath, and feafon 

chill, 
Accord not with thy Mufe's merriment ; 
To fadder times thou may'ft attune thy 

quill, 
And fing of forrow and death's dreari- 

ment. 

• light songs. 7 surprise. 

• befit s> becomes (Fr. il vous sted). So used 
by Chapman. • hedge-sparrow. 
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For dead is Dido, dead, alas, and drent, 10 
Dido the great (hepherd his daughter 

fheene : u 
The faired May (he was that ever went, 
Her like (he has not left behind I ween. 
And if thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 12 
I (hall thee give yond coffet 18 for thy 

pain : 
And if thy rhymes as round and rueful 

been, 
As thofe that did thy Rofalinde complain, 
Much greater gifts for guerdon thou 

(halt gain, 
Than kid or coffet, which I thee 

benempt : M 
Then up, I fay, thou jolly (hepherd 

fwain ; 
Let not my fmall demand be fo con- 
tempt. 16 

r 

6. DECEMBER. 

ARGUMENT. 

This Eglogue {even as the firft began) 
is ended with a complaint of Coin to god 

10 drowned. n fair. 

M sorrow. w kind of lamb. 

14 benamed. " despised. 



Pan \ wherein as weary of bis former ways, 

he proportioneth bis life to the four feafons 

of the year,, comparing bis youth to the I 

Springtime, when he was frejb and free 

from love's folly. His manhood to the 

Summer, which he faith, was confumed with 

great heat and exceflive drouth, caufed 

through a comet or blazing far, by which 

he meaneth love ; which pajfion is commonly 

compared to fucb flames and immoderate 

beat. His riper years be refembleth to an 

unfeafonable harveft, wherein the fruits 

fall ere they be ripe. His latter age to 

Winters chill and frofty feafon now drawing 

near to his loft end. 



The gentle fhepherd fate befidcn 

fpring, 
All in the fhadow of a bufhy briar, 
That Colin hight, which well could pipe 

and fing, 
For he of Tityrus his fongs did lere : l 
There, as he fate in fecret {hade 

alone, 
Thus 'gan he make of love his piteous 
moan. 

1 learn. 



D 2 
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fovereign Pan, thou god of fhepherds 
all, 

Which of our tender lambkins takeft 

keep : 
And when our flocks into mifchance 

might fall, 
Doft fave from mifchief the unwary 
fheep. 
Als of their mailers haft no lefs regard, 
Than of the flocks, which thou doll 
watch and ward. 

1 thee befeech 2 (fo be thou deign to hear, 
Rude ditties tun'd to fhepherd's oaten 

reed, 
Or if I ever fonnet fung fo clear, 
As it with pleafance might thy fancy 
feed) 
Hearken awhile from thy green cabi- 
net, 
The laurel fong of careful Colinet. 

Whilom in youth, when flow'red my joy- 
ful Spring, 

Like fwallow fwift, I wand'red here and 
there : 

For heat of heedlefs luft me fo did fling, 

That I of doubted danger had no fear. 

* Literally translated from Marot. See 
Warton, i. 299. 




I went the wafteful woods and foreft 

wide, 
Withouten dread of wolves to been 

efpide. 

I wont to range amid the mazy thicket, 
And gather nuts to make me Chriftmas 

game : 
And joyed oft to chafe the trembling 

pricket, 8 
Or hunt the heartlefs hare, till fhe were 

tame. 
What recked I of wintry age's wafte ? 
Then deemed I my Spring would 

ever laft. 

How often have I fcaled the craggy 

oak, 
All to diflodge the raven of her neft ? 
How have I wearied with many a 

flroke 
The {lately walnut-tree, the while the 

reft 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at 

ftrife ? 
For ylike to me was liberty and life. 

' dur. 
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And for I was in thilkc fame loofer years, 
(Whether the Mufe, fo wrought me from 

my birth : 
Or I too much believed my fhepherd 

peers) 
Somedele 4 ybent to fong and mufic's 

mirth ; 
A good old fhepherd, Wrenock was 

his name, 
Made me by art more cunning in the 

fame. 

From thence I^durft in daring to com- 
pare 

With fhepherd's fwain, whatever fed in 
field: 

And if that Hobbinol right judgment bare, 

To Pan, his own felf pipe, I need not 
yield. 
For if the flocking nymphs did follow 

Pan, 
The wifer Mufes after Colin ran. 

But ah,fuch pride at length was ill repaid, 
The fhepherd's god (perdy 6 god was he 

none) 
My hurtlefs pleafance did me ill upbraid, 
My freedom lorn, my life he left to moan. 

4 somewhat, * truly. 
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Love they him called, that gave me 

checkmate, 
But better might they have behote 6 

him Hate. 

Then 'gan my lovely Spring bid me fare- 
well, 

And Summer feafon fped him to difplay 

(For love then in the Lion's houfe did 
dwell) 

The raging fire, that kindled at his 
ray. 
A comet ftirr'd up that unkindly 

heat, 
That reigned (as men faid) in Fenut 
feat. 

Forth was I led, not as I wont afore, 

When choice I had to choofe my 
wand'ring way : 

But whither luck and love's unbridled 
lore 

Would lead me forth on Fancy's bit to 
play; 
The bufh my bed, the bramble was 

my bower, 
The woods can witnefs many a woe- 
ful ftoure. 7 

benamed. 7 fit, as before. 
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Where I was wont to feek the honey-bee, 
Working her formal rooms in waxen 

frame : 
The grifly 8 toadftool grown there might 

I fee, 
And loathing paddocks 9 lording on the 

fame. 
And where the chanting birds lull'd 

me afleep, 
The ghaftly owl her grievous inn 

doth keep. 

Then as the Spring gives place to elder 
time, 

And bringeth forth the fruit of Sum- 
mer's pride ; 

Alfo my age now pafled youthly prime, 

To things of riper reafon felf applied, 
And learn'd of lighter timber cotes to 

frame, 
Such as might fave my iheep and me 
from fhame. 

• horrible, nasty, 

• frogs. * Toads and frogs do participate of 
this natural property, that when they sit they 
hold their heads steady and without motion, 
which stately action Spenser in his • Shepherd's 
Calendar* called the •• lording of the frogs'" 
(Gwillim, • Display of Heraldrie'). 
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To make fine cages for the nightingale, 
And balkets of bulrufhes was my wont ; 
Who to entrap the filh in winding fale, 10 
Was better feen, or hurtful beafts to 
hunt? 
I learned als the figns of heaven to ken, 
How Pbcebe fails, where Venus fits, 
and when. 

And tried time yet taught me greater 

things, 
The fudden riling of the raging feas ; 
The footh 11 of birds by beating of their 

wings, 
The power of herbs, both which can 

hurt and eafe : 
And which be wont t'enrage the reft- 

lefs fheep, 
And which be wont to work eternal 

deep. 

But ah, unwife and witlefs Colin C/out, 

That kydft 12 the hidden kinds of many 
a weed, 

Yet kydft not one to cure thy fore heart- 
root, 

Whofe rankling wound as yet does rifely 
bleed. 

10 sallow or willow. ll soothsaying. 

12 knewest. 
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Why liveft thou ftill, and yet haft thy 

death's wound? 
Why dieft thou ftill, and yet alive art 

found ? 

Thus is my Summer worn away and 

wafted, 
Thus is my harveft haftened all too 

rathe : 13 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and 

blafted, 
And all my hop&d gain is turn'd to fcathe. 
Of all the feed, that in my youth was 

fown, 
Was nought but brakes and brambles 

to be mown. 

My boughs with bloflbms that crowned 

were at firft, 
And promif ed of timely fruit fuch ftore ; 
Are left both bare and barren now at erft, 
The flattering fruit is fallen to ground 

before, 
And rotted, ere they were half mellow 

ripe : 
My harveft wafte, my hope away did 

wipe. 

11 early. 



The fragrant flowers, that in my garden 

grew, 
Been withered as they had been gathered 

long: 
Their roots been dried up for lack of 

dew, 
Yet dewed with tears they have been 

ever among. 
Ah, who has wrought my Rofalinde 

this fpite, 
To fpill the flowers, that fliould her 

garland dight ? 



And I that whilom wont to frame my 

pipe, 
Unto the fhifting of the ihepherd's 

foot: 
Such follies now have gathered as too 

ripe, 
And call them out, as rotten and un- 
foote. 14 
The lofer 16 lafs I caft to pleafe no 

more, 
One if I pleafe, enough is me there- 
fore. 

14 unsweet. 

u Query ' lover,' Jiardly as looser ? 
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And thus of all my harveft hope I have 
Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care : 
Which, when I thought have threiht in 

fwelling (heave, 
Cockle for corn, and chaff for barley 

bare. 
Soon as the chaff mould in the fan 

be fin'd, 1 * 
All was blown away of the wavering 

wind. 

So now my year draws to his latter term, 
My Spring if fpent, my Summer burnt 

up quite ; 
My harveft hades to ftir up Winter ftern, 
And bids him claim with rigorous rage 

his right. 
So now he ftorms with many a fturdy 

ftoure, 17 
So now his bluft'ring blaft each coaft 

doth fcour. 

The careful cold hath nipt my rugged 

rind, 
And in my face deep furrows eld hath 

pight : 18 
My head befprent with hoary froft I find, 
And by mine eye the crow his claw doth 

write ; 

M winnowed. v tempest. M planted. 



Delight is laid abed, and pleafure 

paft; 
No fun now (nines, clouds have all 

overcaft. 

Now leave ye fhepherds' boys your merry 

glee, 
My Mufe is hoarfe and weary of this 

ftound ; ld 
Here will I hang my pipe upon this tree : 
Was never pipe of reed did better found. 
Winter is come, that blows the bitter 

blaft, 
And after Winter dreary death does 

hafte. 



Gather ye together my little flock, 
My little flock, that was to me mod 

lief: 2 *. 
Let me, ah let me in your folds ye 

lock, 
Ere thebreme 21 Winter breed you greater 
grief. 
Winter is come, that blows the bale- 
ful breath, 
And after Winter cometh timely death. 



19 stinging pain* 

fi sharp and bitter. 



» dear. 
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Adieu delights, that lulled me afleep, 

Adieu, my dear, whofe love I bought fo 

dear: 

Adieu, my little lambs and loved fheep, 

Adieu, ye woods, that oft my witnefs 

were : 

Adieu, good Hobbinol, that was fo true, 

Tell Rofalinde, her Colin bids her 

adieu. 
/ 

r 



II. HTMNS OF LOVE JND 
BEAUTT. 

The * Fowre Hymns ' made by Edm. 
Spenfer were originally publijbed in 1596, 
' Printed for William Ponfonby. 9 Tbey 
are introduced by Spenfer as belonging to 
' the greener times of my youth J But 
obferves Profeffor Pa/grave, of Oxford 
{Works, as before, vol. iv. 9 p. xcvii., in 
* Effay on the Minor Poems of Spenfer? con- 
tributed to our edition), 'looking at their 
magnificently fuftained power and perfeftion 
in fiyle, we might reafonably interpret the 
phrafe of 1 596 as referring to a date be- 
tween 1578 and 1582.' 
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We give three out of the four Hymns. 
But, again quoting Profejfor Pa/grave, we 
hold it l as, for the moft part, a poetical 
device, a trick of fine art, by which Spenfer, 
in the prefatory letter to his fair and noble 
friends, Jets forth thefe two later Hymns as 
a fort of retradation or palinode in re- 
gard of the two earlier. For the Heavenly 
Love leaves all that he had fung of human 
love intacl, while carrying on the thgme into 
higher and greater regions' {ibid., pp. xcix-c). 
As an example of the poet's gracious profe, 
we prefix the dedicatory letter of thefe 
Hymns. — G. 

To the Right Honourable and most 
virtuous Ladies, the Lady Margaret 
Countess of Cumberland, and the 
Lady Mary Countess op Warwick. 

Having in the greener times of my youth, 
compofed thefe former two Hymns in the 
praife of Love and Beauty, and finding that 
the fame too much pleafed thofe of like age 
and difpofition, which being too vehemently 
carried with that kind of affedion, do rather 
fuck out poifon to their ftrong pajjion, than 
boney to their hone ft delight, I was moved by 
the one of you two moft excellent Ladies, to call 



b 2 



in the fame. But being unable fo to do, by 
reafon that many copies thereof were formerly 
fcattered abroad, I refohedat leaft to amend, 
and by way of ret radiation to reform them, 
making inftead of thofe two Hymns of earthly 
or natural love and beauty, two others of 
heavenly and celeftial. The which I do 
dedicate jointly unto you two honourable 
fifters, as to the moft excellent and rare 
ornaments of all true love and beauty, both 
in the one and the other kind, humbly be- 
feeching you to vouchfafe the patronage of 
them, and to accept this my humble fer vice, 
in lieu of the great graces and honourable 
favours which ye daily Jhow unto me, until 
fuch time as I may by better means yield 
youfome more notable teftimony of my thank- 
ful mind and dutiful devotion. 

And even fo I pray for your happinefs. 

Greenwich this fir ft of September, 

1596. 

Tour Honours' moft bounden ever 
in all humble fervice. 



Ed. Sp. 



r 
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AN HTMN IN HONOUR OF 

LOVE. 

Love, that long lince haft to thy mighty- 
power, 

Perforce fubdued my poor captived 
heart, 

And raging now therein with reftlefs 
ftoure, 1 

Doft tyrannize in every weaker part ; 

Fain would I feek to eafe my bitter 
fmart, 

By any fervice I might do to thee, 

Or ought that elfe might to thee pleafmg 
be. 

And now t'afluage the force of this new 

flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my 

need, 
I mean to ling the praifes of thy name, 
And thy victorious conquefts to aread ; 2 
By which thou madeft many hearts to 

bleed 
Of mighty Vi&ors, with wide wounds 

embrued, 
And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdued. 

* tempest, % declare. 
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Only I fear my wits enfeebled late, 
Through the {harp forrows which thou 

haft me bred, 
Should faint, and words mould fail me, 

to relate 
The wondrous triumphs of thy great 

godhead. ' 
But if thou wouldft vouchfafe to over- 

fpread 
Me with the fhadow of thy gentle wing, 
I Ihould enabled be thy ads to fing, 

Come then, O come, thou mighty god 

of Love, 
Out of thy filver bowers and fecret blifs, 
Where thou doft lit in Venus* lap above, 
Bathing thy wings in her ambrofial kifs, 
That fweeter far than any ne&ar is ; 
Come foftly, and my feeble breaft infpire 
With gentle fury, kindled of thy fire. 

And ye fweet Mufes, which have often 

proved 
The piercing points of his avengeful darts : 
And ye fair Nymphs, which oftentimes 

have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly fmarts, 
Prepare yourfelves, and open wide your 

hearts, 
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For to receive the triumph of your glory, 
That made you merry oft, when ye were 
forry. 

And ye fair bloflbms of youth's wanton 
breed, 

Which in the conquefts of your beauty 
boaft, 

Wherewith your lovers* feeble eyes you 
feed, 

But ftarve their hearts, that necdeth 
nurture moft ; 

Prepare yourfelves, to march amongft 
his hoft, 

And all the way this facred hymn do 
fing, 

Made in the honour of your fovereign 
king. 

Great god of might, that reigneft in the 
mind, 

And all the body to thy heft doft frame, 
Vi&or of gods, fubduer of mankind, 
That doft the lions and fell tigers 
tame, 

Making their cruel rage thy fcornful 
game, 

And in their roaring taking great delight ; 
Who can exprefs the glory of thy might ? 
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Or who alive can perfectly declare, 
The wondrous cradle of thine infancy ? 
When thy great mother Venus firft thee 

bare, 
Begot of Plenty and of Penury, 
Though elder than thine own nativity ; 
And yet a child, renewing ftill thy 

years ; 
And yet the eldeft of the heavenly peers. 

For ere this world's ftill-moving mighty 

mafs, 
Out of great Chaos' ugly prifon crept, 
In which his goodly face long hidden was 
From heaven's view, and in deep dark- 

nefs kept ; 
Love, that had now long time fecurely 

flept 
In Venus* lap, unarmed then and naked, 
'Gan rear his head, by Clotbo being 

waked. 

And taking to him wings of his own heat, 
Kindled at firft from heaven's life-giving 

fire, 
He 'gan to move out of his idle feat, 
Weakly at firft, but after with defire 
Lifted aloft, he 'gan to mount up higher, 8 

» Spelled % hyre: 
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And like frefh eagle, make his hardy flight 
Through all that great wide wafle, yet 
wanting light. 

Yet wanting light to guide his wand'ring 

way, 
His own fair mother, for all creatures 1 

fake, 
Did lend him light from her own goodly 

ray : 
Then through the world his way he 'gan 

to take, 
The world that was not till he did it 

make ; 
Whofe fundry parts he from themfelves 

did Cevcr 9 
The which before had lain confufed 

ever. 

The earth, the air, the water, and the fire, 
Then 'gan to range themfelves in huge 

array, 
And with contrary forces to confpire 
Each againft other, by all means they 

may, 
Threat'ning their own confufion and 

decay : 
Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 
Till Love relented their rebellious ire. 
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He then them took, and tempering 

goodly well 
Their contrary diflikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry 

reigns, 
Together linkt with adamantine chains ; 
Yet fo, as that in every living wight 
They mix themfelves, and fhow their 

kindly might. 

So ever iince they firmly have remained, 
And duly well obferved his beheft ; 
Through which now all thefe things 

that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both moft and 

leaft 
Their being have, and daily are increaft, 
Through fecret fparks of his infufed fire, 
Which in the barren cold he doth infpire. 

Thereby they all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the likenefs of their kind, 
Whilft they feek only, without further 

care, 
To quench the flame, which they in 

burning find : 
But man, that breathes a more immortal 

mind, 




Not for lull's fake, but for eternity, 
Seeks to enlarge his lading progeny. 

For having yet in his deducted 4 fprite, 
Some fparks remaining of that heavenly 

lire, 
He is enlumin'd with that goodly light, 
Unto like goodly femblant to afpire : 
Therefore in choice of love, he doth 

defire 
That feems on earth mod heavenly, to 

embrace : 
That fame is Beauty, born of heavenly 

race. 

For fure of all that in this mortal frame 
Contained is, nought more divine doth 

feem, 
Or that refembleth more th' immortal 

flame 
Of heavenly light, than Beauty's glorious 

beam. 
What wonder then, if with fuch rage 

extreme 
Frail men, whofe eyes feek heavenly 

things to fee, 
At fight thereof fo much enravifht be ? 

4 dejected, fallen. 
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Which well perceiving, that imperious 

boy, 
Doth therewith tip his (harp empoifoned 

darts ; 
Which glancing through the eyes with 

countenance coy, 
Reft not, till they have piere'd the 

trembling hearts, 
And kindled flame in all their inner 

parts, 
Which fucks the blood, and drinketh up 

the life 
Of careful wretches with confuming 

grief. 

Thenceforth they plain, and make full 

piteous moan 
Unto the author of their baleful banc : 
The days they wafte, the nights they 

grieve and groan, 
Their lives they loath, and heaven's light 

difdain ; 
No light but that, whofe lamp doth yet 

remain 
Frefh-burning in the image of their 

eye, 
They deign to fee, and feeing it (till 

die. 



The whilft thou tyrant Love doft laugh 

and (corn 
At their complaints, making their pain 

thy play ; 
Whilft they lie languiihing like thralls 

forlorn, 
The whiles thou doft triumph in their 

decay, 
And otherwhiles, their dying to delay, 
Thou doft emmarble 5 the proud heart of 

her, 
Whofe love before their life they do 

prefer. 



So haft thou often done (aye me the 

more !) 
To me thy vafTal, whofe yet bleeding 

heart, 
With thoufand wounds thou mangled 

haft fo fore 
That whole remains fcarce any little 

part; 
Yet to augment the anguifh of my 

fmart, 
Thou haft enfrozen her difdainful breaft, 
That no one drop of pity there doth 

reft. 

* harden. 
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Why then do I this honour unto thee, 
Thus to ennoble thy vi&orious name. 
Since thou doft fhow no favour unto me, 
Ne once move ruth in that rebellious 

dame, 
Somewhat to flack the rigour of my 

flame ? 
Certes fmall glory doft thou win hereby, 
To let her live thus free, and me to die. 

But if thou be indeed, as men thee call, 
The world's great parent, the mod kind 

preferver 
Of living wights, the fovereign Lord 

of all 5 
How falls it then, that with thy furious 

fervour, 
Thou doft afflict as well the not defcrver, 
As him that doth thy lovely hefts defpife, 
And on thy fubje&s moft doft tyrannize ? 

Yet herein eke thy glory feemeth more, 
By fo hard handling thofe which beft 

thee ferve, 
That ere thou doft them unto grace 

reftore, * 
Thou mayft well try if they will ever 

fwervc, 
And mayft them make it better to 

deferve, 
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And having got it, may it more efteem ; 
For things hard gotten, men more dearly 
deem. e 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties be en- 
fired, 

As things divine, lead paflions do im- 
prefs, 

The more of fteadfaft, minds to be 
admired, 

The more they ftayed be on fteadfaftnefs. 

But bafeborn minds fuch lamps regard 
the lefs, 

Which at firft blowing take not hafty 
fire : - 

Such fancies feel no love, but loofe 
defire. 

^Tor Love is lord of truth and loyalty, 
. Lifting himfelf out of the lowly duft, 
^On golden plumes up to the pureft (ky, 
Above the reach of loathly finful luft, 
Whofe bafe affect through cowardly 

diftruft 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven 

But like a moldwarpe 7 in the earth 
doth lie. 

* judge ) esteem, r mole. 
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His dunghill thoughts, which do them- 

felves enure 
To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire, 
Ne can his feeble earthly eyes endure 
The flaming light of that celeftial fire, 
Which kindleth love in generous defire, 
And makes him mount above the native 

might 
Of heavy earth, up to the heaven's 

height 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion, 
That it all fordid bafenefs doth expel. 
And the refined mind doth newly fafhion 
Unto a fairer form, which now doth 

dwell 
In his high thought, that would itfelf 

excel ; 
Which he beholding dill with conftant 

fight, 
Admires the mirror of fo heavenly light. 

Whofe image printing in his deepeft wit, 
He thereon feeds his hungry fantafy, 
Still full, yet never fatisfied with it, 
Like Tantall, that in ftore doth ftarved 

lie : 
So doth he pine in moft fatiety, 
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For nought may quench his infinite 
defire, 

Once kindled through that firft con- 
ceived fire. 

Thereon his mind affixed wholly is, 
Ne thinks on aught, but how it to attain ; 
His care, his joy, his hope is all on this, 
That feems in it all bliffes to contain, 
In fight whereof, all other blifs feems 

vain. 
Thrice happy man, might he the fame 

poffefs, 
He feigns himfelf, and doth his fortune 

blefs. 

And though he do not win his wifh to 

end, 
Yet thus far happy he himfelf doth ween, 
That heavens fuch happy grace did to 

him lend, 
As thing on earth fo heavenly, to have 

feen, 
His heart's enfhrined faint, his heaven's 

queen, 
Fairer than faireft, in his fayning 8 eye, 
Whofe fole afpecl he counts felicity. 

8 imagining, Cf. p. 55, 1. 14. 
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Then forth he cads in his unquiet 
thought, 

What he may do, her favour to ob- 
tain; 

What brave [ exploit, what peril hardly 
wrought, 

What puiflant conqued, what adventur- 
ous pain, 

May pleafe her bed, and grace unto him 
gain : 

He dreads no danger, nor misfortune 
fears, 

His faith, his fortune, in his bread he 
bears. 



Thou art his god, thou art his mighty 

guide, 
Thou being blind, let'd him not fee his 

fears, 
But carried him to that which he hath 

eyed, 
Through feas, through flames, through 

thoufand fwords and fpears : 
Ne aught fo drong'that may his force 

withdand, 
With which thou armed his refidlefs 

hand. 
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Witnefs Leander, in the Euxine waves, 
And ftout JEneas in the Trojan fire, 
Achilles preffing through the Phrygian 

glaives, 9 
And Orpheus daring to provoke the ire 
Of damned fiends, to get his love retire : 
For both through heaven and hell thou 

makeft way, 
To win them worfhip which to thee 

obey. 

And if by all thefe perils and thefe pains, 
He may but purchafe liking in her eye, 
What heavens of joy, then to himfelf he 

feigns, 
Eftfoons he wipes quite out of memory, 
Whatever ill before he did aby ; 10 
Had it been death, yet would he die 

again, 
To live thus happy as her grace to gain. 

Yet when he hath found favour to his 

will, 
He nathmore 11 can fo contented reft, 
But forceth further on, and ftriveth ftill 
T' approach more near, till in her in- 

moft breaft, 
He may embofom'd be, and loved beft ; 

• swords, 10 abide. u none the more. 
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And yet not beft, but to be lov'd alone, 
For Love cannot endure a paragon. 

The fear whereof, O how doth it tor- 
ment 

His troubled mind, with more than 
hellifh pain ! 

And to his faining fancy reprefent 

Sights never feen, and thoufand fhadows 
vain, 

To break his fleep, and wafte his idle 
brain ; 

Thou that haft never lov'd canft not 
believe, 

Leaft part of th' evils which poor lovers 
grieve. 

The gnawing envy, the heart-fretting 

fear, 
The vain furmifes, the diftruftful mows, 
The falfe reports that flying tales do 

bear, 
The doubts, the dangers, the delays, the 

woes, 
The feign&d friends, the unaflur&d foes, 
With thoufands more than any tongue 

can tell, 
Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. 
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Yet is there one more curfed than they all, 
That cankerworm, that monfter Jealoufy, 
Which eats the heart, and feeds upon 

the gall, 
Turning all Love's delight to mifery, 
Through fear of lofing his felicity. 
Ah gods, that ever ye that monfter placed 
In gentle Love, that all his joys defaced. 

By thefe, O Love, thou doft thy entrance 

make, 
Unto thy heaven, and doft the more 

endear, 
Thy pleafures unto thofe which them 

partake, 
As after dorms when clouds begin to clear, 
The fun more bright and glorious doth 

appear ; 
So thou thy folk, through pains of 

Purgatory, 
Doft bear unto thy blifs, and heaven's 

glory. 

There thou them placed in a Paradife 
Of all delight, and joyous happy reft, 
Where they do feed on nedlar heavenly 

wife, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus* dcarlings, through her bounty 

bleft, 
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And lie like gods in ivory beds array'd, 
With rofe and lilies over them dif- 
play'd. 

There with thy daughter Pkafure they 

do play 
Their hurtlefs fports, without rebuke or 

blame, 
And in her fnowy bofom boldly lay 
Their quiet heads, devoid of guilty 

fhame : 
After full joyancc of their gentle game, 
Then her they crown their goddefs and 

their queen, 
And deck with flowers thy altars well 

befeen. 

Ay me, dear lord, that ever I might 

hope, 
For all the pains and woes that I 

endure, 
To come at length unto the wifhed 

fcope 
Of my defire, or might myfelf aflure, 
That happy port for ever to recure. 
Then would I think thefe pains no pains 

at all, 
And all my woes to be but penance fmall. 
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Then would I ting of thine immortal 

praife 
An heavenly Hymn, fuch as the angels 

fing, 
And thy triumphant name then would I 

raife 
'Bove all the gods, thee only honouring, 
My guide, my god, my vi£tor, and my 

king; 
Till then, dread lord, vouch fafe to take 

of me 
This fimple fong, thus fram'd in praife 

of thee. 

r 

jn hymn in honour of 
bejutt. 

Ah whither, Love, wilt thou now carry 

me? 
What wontlefs fury doft thou now infpire 
Into my feeble bread, too full of thee ? 
Whilft feeking to aflake thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindled much more great 

defire, 
And up aloft above my ftrength doft raife 
The wondrous matter of my fire to 

praife. 
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That as I erft in praifc of thine own 
name, 

So now in honour of thy mother 
dear, 

An honourable Hymn I eke fhould 
frame, 

And with the brightnefs of her beauty 
clear, 

The ravifht hearts of gazeful men might 
rear, 

To admiration of that heavenly light, 

From whence proceeds fuch foul-en- 
chanting might. 



There to do thou great goddefs, Queen 

of Beauty, 
Mother of Love, and of all world's 

delight, 
Without whofc fovereign grace and 

kindly duty, 
Nothing on earth feems fair to flefhly 

fight, 
Do thou vouchfafe with thy love-kindling 

light, 
T* illuminate my dim and dulled 

eyne, 
And beautify this facred hymn of 

thine. 
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That both to thee, to whom I mean it 

mo ft, 
And eke to her, whofe fair immortal 

beam, 
Hath darted fire into my feeble ghoft, 
That now it wafted is with woes extreme ; 
It may fo pleafe that fhe at length will 

ftream 
Some dew of grace, into my withered 

heart, 
After long forrow and confuming fmart. 

What time this world's great Workmafter 

did caft 
To make all things, fuch as we now 

behold : 
It feems that He before His eyes had 

plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whofe perfect mould, 
He fafhioned them as comely as He 

could, 
That now fo fair and feemly they appear, 
As nought may be amended anywhere. 

That wondrous pattern wherefoe'er it be, 
Whether in earth laid up in fecret ftore, 
Or elfe in heaven, that no man may it fee 
With iinful eyes, for fear it to deflore, 1 
Is perfect Beauty, which all men adore ; 

1 cUflmver. 
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Whofc face and feature doth fo much 

excel 
All mortal fenfe, that none the fame 

may telL 

Thereof as every earthly thing partakes, 
Or more or lefs by influence divine, 
So it more fair accordingly it makes, 
And the grofs matter of this earthly 

mine, 
Which clotheth it, thereafter doth refine, 
Doing away the drofs which dims the 

light 
Of that fair beam, which therein is 

empight. 2 

For through infuiion of celeftial power, 

The duller earth it quick'neth with de- 
light, 

And life -full fpirits privily doth pour 

Through all the parts, that to the looker's j 
fight | 

They feem to pleafe. That is thy fove- l 
reign might, | 

O Cyprian Queen, which flowing from j 
the beam [ 

Of thy bright ftar, thou into them doft ! 

dream. ! 

i 

8 pitched. \ 
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That is the thing which giveth pleafant 

grace 
To all things fair, that kindleth lively 

fire, 
Light of thy lamp, which mining in the 

face. 
Thence to the foul darts amorous 

defirc, 
And robs the hearts of thofe which it 

admire : 
Therewith thou pointeft thy fon's 

poiPned arrow, 
That wounds the life, and waftes the 

inmoft marrow. 



How vainly then do idle wits invent, 
That Beauty is nought elfe, but mixture 

made 
Of colours fair, and goodly temp'ra- 

ment 
Of pure complexions, that mail quickly 

fade 
And pafs away, like to a Summer's 

(hade, 
Or that it is but comely compofition 
Of parts well meafur'd, with meet difpo- 

fition. 
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Hath white and red in it fuch wondrous 

power, 
That it can pierce through th'eyes unto 

the heart. 
And therein ftir fuch rage and reftlefs 

ftoure, 8 
As nought but death can flint his dolour's 

(mart ? 
Or can proportion of the outward part, 
Move fuch affection in the inward 

mind, 
That it can rob both fenfe and reafon 

Wind ? 



Why do not then the blofToms of the 

field, 
Which are array'd with much more 

orient hue, 
And to the fenfe moll dainty odours 

yield, 
Work like impreffion in the looker's 

view? 
Or why do not fair pictures like power 

fhow, 
In which ofttimes, we Nature fee of 

Art 
Excel'd, in perfect limning every part. 

* tempest. 
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But ah, believe me, there is more than 

fo 
That works fuch wonders in the minds 

of men. 
I that have often prov'd, too well it 

know ; 
And who fo lift the like effays to ken, 
Shall find by trial, and confefs it 

then, 
That Beauty is not, as fond men mif- 

deem, 
An outward fhow of things, that only 

feem. 



For that fame goodly hue of white and 

red, 
With which the cheeks are fprinkled, 

(hall decay, 
And thofe fweet rofy leaves fo fairly 

fpread 
Upon the lips, (hall fade and fall 

away 
To that they were, even to corrupted 

clay ; 
That golden wire, thofe fparkling ftars 

fo bright 
Shall turn to duft, and lofe their goodly 

light. 
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But that fair lamp, from whofe celeftial 

ray 
That light proceeds, which kindleth 

lovers' fire, 
Shall never be extinguifht nor decay, 
But when the vital fpirits do expire, 
Unto her native planet (hall retire ; 
For it is heavenly born and cannot die, 
Being a parcel of the pureft flcy. 

For when the foul, the which derived was 
At firft, out of that great immortal Sprite, 
By Whom all live to love, whilom did 

pafs 
Down from the top of pureft heaven's 

height, 
To be embodied here, it then took light 
And lively fpirits from that faireft ftar, 
Which lights the world forth from his 

fiery car. 

Which power retaining ftill or more or 

lefs, 
When lhe in flefhly feed is oft enraced, 4 
Through every part fhe doth the fame 

imprefs, 
According as the heavens have her graced, 
And frames her houfe, in which fhe will 

be placed, 

4 implanted. 
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Fit for herfelf, adorning it with fpoil 
Of th* heavenly riches, which (he robb'd 
erewhile. 

Thereof it comes, that thefe fair fouls, 

which have 
The moft refemblance of that heavenly 

light, 
Frame to themfelves moft beautiful and 

brave 
Their fleftily bower, moft fit for their 

delight, 
And the grofs matter by a fovereign 

might 
Tempers fo trim, that it may well be 

feen, 
A palace fit for fuch a virgin Queen. 

So every fpirit, as it is moft pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly 

light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable fight ; 
For of the foul the body form doth 

take : 
For foul is form, and doth the body 

make. 
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Therefore wherever that thou doll be- 
hold 

A comely corpfe, with beauty fair en- 
dued, 

Know this for certain, that the fame 
doth hold 

A beauteous foul, with fair conditions 
thewed, 

Fit to receive the feed of virtue 
ftrewed : 

For all that fair is, is by nature 
good ; 

That is a fign to know the gentle 
blood. 



Yet oft it falls, that many a gentle 
mind 

Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown'd, 

Either by chance, againft the courfe of 
kind, 

Or through inaptnefs in the fubftance 
found, 

Which it affumed of fome ftubborn 
ground, 

That will not yield unto her form's di- 
r^&ion, 

But is perform'd with fome foul imper- 
fection. 



'TbcPtetifriez;: 
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And oft it falls foresee tie anxr» ix rn 
That goodly beasrT,aZbcr ^c»r^i. - wrt 
Is foul abuTd, acd ^ac ~r\efca i:uu 
Which doth the warDi »{nt jier xc::^xr 

adorn, 
Made bat the tnEr cc fa, aacc ianeri 

fcorn ; 
Whilft everyone dock seek^ aa<£ lie ^ 

have it, 
But everyone doth feek hxz v* vszessm r~ 



Yet nathmore is that fa£r seaar^j ^'«ne^ 
But theirs that do abefe £r xi'' 1' ; 
Nothing fo good, bat tiat cfiraiga £i " -r 

fhame 
May be corrupt, and wrz&ed xxs,^ vC^ 
Nathlefs the fool is fair *z£ v&kvzztm. 

ftill, 
However fleih's fault it filthy saxe : 
For things immortal no corrspcftca talc 



But ye fair dames, the world's dear 

ornaments, 
And lively images of heaven's light, 
Let not your beams with inch difparage- 

ments 
Be dimm'd, and your bright glory 

dark'ned quite, 
But mindful ftill of your fir ft country's 

fight, 
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Do dill preferve your first informed 
grace, 

Whofc fhadow yet fhines in your beau- 
teous face. 

Loath that foul blot, that hellifh fire- 
brand, 

Difloyal luft, fair Beauty's fouled blame, 

That bafe affections, which your cars 
would bland, 6 

Commend to you by Love's abufed name, 

But is indeed the bondflave of defame ; 

Which will the garland of your glory 
mar, 

And quench the light of your bright 
mining liar. 

But gentle Love, that loyal is and true, 
Will more illumine your refplendent ray, 
And add more brightnefs to your goodly 

hue, 
From light of his pure fire, which by 

like way 
Kindled of yours, your likenefs doth 

difplay ; 
Like as two mirrors by oppof d reflettion, 
Do both exprefs the face's firft impreflion. 

5 obscure. 
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Therefore to make your beauty more 

appear, 
It you behoves to love, and forth to lay 
That heavenly riches, which in you ye 

bear, 
That men the more admire their foun- 
tain may ; 
For elfe what booteth that celeftial ray, 
If it in darknefs be enihrin&d ever, 
That it of loving eyes be viewed never ? 

But in your choice of loves, this well 

advife, 
That likeft to yourfelves ye them felect, 
The which your form's firft fource may 

fympathize, 
And with like beauties parts be inly 

deckt : 
For if you loofely love without refpeft, 
It is no love, but a difcordant war, 
Whofe unlike parts amongft themfelves 

do jar. 

For love is a celeftial harmony, 
Of likely hearts compofd of ftars'confent, 
Which joins together in fweet fympathy, 
To work each other's joy and true con- 
tent, 
Which they have harbour'd fince their 
firft defcent 
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Out of their heavenly bowers, where 

they did fee 
And know each other here belov'd to be. 



Then wrong it were that any other 
twain 

Should in love's gentle band combined be, 

But thofe whom heaven did at firfl or- 
dain, 

And made out of one mould the more 
t' agree : 

For all that like the beauty which they 
fee, 

Straight do not love : for love is not fo 
light. 

As ftraight to burn at firfl beholder's 
fight. 

But they which love indeed, look other- 
wife, 
With pure regard and fpotlefs true in- 
tent, 
Drawing out of the object of their eyes, 
A more refined form, which they prefent 
Unto their mind, void of all blemifh- 

ment ; 
Which it reducing to her firft perfection, 
Beholdeth free from Hem's frail infection. 
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And then conforming it unto the light, 
Which in itfelf it hath remaining ftill 
Of that firft fun, yet fparkling in his 

fight, 
Thereof he fafhions in his higher fkill, 
An heavenly beauty to his fancy's will ; 
And it embracing in his mind entire, 
The mirror of his own thought doth 

admire. 

Which feeing now fo inly fair to be, 
As outward it appeareth to the eye, 
And with his fpirit's proportion to agree, 
He thereon fixeth all his fantafy, 
And fully fetteth his felicity ; 
Counting it fairer than it is indeed, 
And yet indeed her fairnefs doth exceed. 

For lovers' eyes more fharply lighted be 
Than other men's, and in dear Love's 

delight 
See more than any other eyes can fee, 
Through mutual receipt of beames 

bright, 
Which carry privy mefTage to the 

fprite, 
And to their eyes that inmoft fair difplay, 
As plain as light difc overs dawning day. 



H 
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Therein they fee through amorous eye- 
glances, 

Armies of loves (till flying to and fro, 

Which dart at them their little fiery- 
lances ; 

Whom having wounded, back again they 

Carrying companion to their lovely 

foe ; 
Who feeing her fair eyes' fo fharp 

effeft, 
Cures all their forrows with one fweet 

afpedt. 

In which how many wonders do they 

read 
To their conceit, that others never 

fee! 
Now v of her fmiles, with which their 

fouls they feed, 
Like gods with nectar in their banquets 

free, 
Now of her looks, which like to cordials 

be ; 
But when her words' embalTade forth (he 

fends, 
Lord, how fweet muiic that unto them 

lends ! 
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Sometimes upon her forehead they be- 
hold 

A thoufand Graces mafking in delight, 

Sometimes within her eyelids they un- 
fold 

Ten thoufand fweet belgards, 6 which to 
their fight 

Do feem like twinkling ftars in frofty 
night : 

But on her lips like rofy buds in 
May, 

So many millions of chafte pleafures 
play. 

All thofe, O Cytberea, and thoufands 
more 

Thy handmaids be, which do on thee 
attend 

To deck thy beauty with their dainties' 
(tore, 

That may it more to mortal eyes com- 
mend, 

And make it more admirM of foe and 
friend ; 

That in men's hearts thou may'ft thy 
throne in flail, 

And fpread thy lovely kingdom over all. 

6 kind looks. 
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Then lb triumph », O great Beauty's 
Queen ! 

Advance the banner of thy con que ft 
high, 

That all this world, the which thy 
vaffals been, 

May draw to thee, and with due 
fealty, 

Adore the power of thy great Majefty ; 

Singing this Hymn in honour of thy 
name, 

CompiPd by me, which thy poor liege- 
man am. 



In lieu whereof grant, O great Sove- 
reign, 
That (he whofe conquering beauty doth 

captive 
My trembling heart in her eternal 

chain, 
One drop of grace at length will to me 

give; 
That I her bounden thrall by her may 

live, 
And this fame life, which firft from me 

fhe reav'd, 
May owe to her, of whom I it re- 

ceiv'd. 
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And you, fair Venus, dearling, my dear 

dread, 
Frefh flower of grace, great goddefs of 

my life, 
When your fair eyes thefe fearful lines 

{hall read, 
Deign to let fall one drop of due relief; 
That may recure my heart's long-pining 

grief, 
And fhow what wondrous power your 

beauty hath, 
That can reftore a damned wight from 

death. 

r 

jtN HTMN OF HEAVENLY 
LOVE. 

Love, lift me up upon thy golden wings, 
From this bafe world unto thy heaven's 

height, 
Where I may fee thofe admirable things, 
Which there thou workeft by thy fove- 

reign might, 
Far above feeble reach of earthly fight ; 
That I thereof an heavenly Hymn may 

fing 
Unto the God of Love, high heaven's 

King. 
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Many lewd lays (ah, woe is me the 
more !) 

In praife of that mad fit, which fools 
call love, 

I have in th' heat of youth made here- 
tofore, 

That in light wits did loofe afFedtion 
move. 

But all thofe follies now I do reprove. 

And turned have the tenour of my 
firing, 

The heavenly praifes of true love to 
fmg. 



And ye that wont with greedy vain 

defire 
To read my fault, and wond'ring at my 

flame, 
To warm yourfelves at my wide-fpark- 

ling fire, 
Sith now that heat is quenched, quench 

my blame, 
And in her afhes fhroud my dying 

fhame : 
For who my palled follies now pur- 

fues, 
Begins his own, and my old fault re- 
news. 
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Before this world's great frame, in which 
all things 

Are now contain'd, found any being 

place, 
Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas' 1 

wings 
About that mighty bound, which doth 

embrace 
The rolling fpheres, and parts their hours 

by fpace ; 
That high eternal Power, which now 

doth move 
In all thefe things, mov'd in itfelf by 

love. 

It lov'd itfelf, becaufe itfelf was fair ; 

(For fair is lov'd ;) and of itfelf be- 
got 

Like to itfelf His Eldeft Son and 
heir, 

Eternal, pure, and void of finful blot ; 

The firftling of his joy, in whom no 
jot 

Of love's diflike, or pride was to be 
found ; 

Whom He therefore with equal honour 
crown'd. 

1 newly fledged. 
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With Him he reign'd, before all time 
prefcribed, 

In endlefs glory and immortal might, 

Together with that Third from them 
derived : 

Moll wife, moll holy, moll almighty 
Sprite, 

Whofe kingdom's throne no thought of 
earthly wight 

Can comprehend, much lefs my tremb- 
ling verfe 

With equal words can hope it to re- 
hearfe. 



Yet O moll blefTed Spirit ! pure lamp of 

light, 
Eternal fpring of grace and wifdom 

true, 
Vouchfafe to fhed into my barren 

fprite, 
Some little drop of Thy celeftial 

dew, 
That may my rhymes with fweet infufe 

embrue, 
And give me words equal unto my 

thought, 
To tell the marvels by Thy mercy 

wrought. 
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Yet being pregnant ftill with powerful 

grace, 
And full of fruitful love, that loves to get 
Things like Himfelf, and to enlarge His 

race, 
His fecond brood though not in power 

fo great, 
Yet full of beauty, next He did beget : 
An infinite increafe of angels bright, 
All glift'ring glorious in their Maker's 

light. 

To them the heaven's illimitable height : 
Not this round heaven, which we from 

hence behold, 
Adorn'd with thoufand lamps of burning 

light, 
And with ten thoufand gems of mining 

gold; 
He gave as their inheritance to hold, 
That they might ferve Him in eternal 

blifs, 
And be partakers of thofe joys of His. 

There they in their trinal triplicities 
About Him wait, and on His will depend, 
Either with nimble wings to cut the ikies, 
When He them on His meflagesdoth fend, 
Or on His own dread prefence to attend ; 
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Where they behold the glory of His 

light, 
And carol Hymns of love both day and 

night. 

Both day and night is unto them all one, 
For He His beams doth dill to them 

extend, 
That darknefs there appeareth never 

none, 
Ne hath their day, ne hath their blifs 

an end, 
But there their termlefs time in pleafure 

fpend, 
Ne ever fhould their happinefs decay, 
Had not they dar'd their Lord to difobey. 

But pride impatient of long-refting peace, 
Did puff them up with greedy bold 

ambition, 
That they 'gan caft their ftate how to 

increafe, 
Above the fortune of their firft condition, 
And fit in God's own feat without com- 

miffion : 
The brighteft angel, even the Child of 

light 
Drew millions more againft their God 

to fight. 
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Th' Almighty feeing their fo bold aflay, 
Kindled the flame of His confuming ire, 
And with His only breath them blew 

away 
From heaven's height, to which they 

did afpire, 
To deepeft hell, and lake of damned 

fire ; 
Where they in darknefs and dread horror 

dwell, 
Hating the happy light from which they 

fell. 

So that next offspring of the Maker's 

love, 
Next to Himfelf in glorious degree, 
Degendering to hate, fell from above 
Through pride ; (for pride and love may 

ill agree) 
And now of fin to all enfample be : 
How then can finful flefh in felf aflure, 
Sith pureft angels fell to be impure ? 

But that eternal fount of love and grace, 
Still flowing forth His goodnefs unto all, 
Now feeing left a wafte and empty place 
In His wide Palace, through thofe 

angels' fall, 
Cafl to fupply the fame, and to inftall 
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A new unknowen Colony therein, 
Whofe root from earth's bafe ground- 
work fhould begin. 

Therefore of clay, bafe, vile, and next 

to nought, 
Yet form'd by wondrous (kill, and by 

His might : 
According to an heavenly pattern 

wrought, 
Which He had fafhioned in His wife 

forefight ; 
He man did make, and breathed a living 

fprite 
Into his face mod beautiful and fair, 
Endu'd with wifdom's riches, heavenly, 

rare. 



/ 



Such He him made, that he refemble 

might 
Himfelf, as mortal thing immortal could ; 
Him to be lord of every living wight, 
He made by love out of His own like 

mould, 
In whom He might His mighty felf 

behold : 
For love doth love the thing belov'd to 

fee, 
That like itfclf in lovely (hape may be. 
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But man forgetful of his Maker's grace, 
No lefs than angels, whom He did endue, 
Fell from the hope of promif *d heavenly 

place, 
Into the mouth of death to finners due, 
And all his offspring into thraldom 

threw : 
Where they for ever mould in bonds 

remain, 
Of never dead, yet ever dying pain, 

Till that great Lord of Love, which 

him at firfl 
Made of mere love, and after liked well, 
Seeing him lie like creature long accurft, 
In that deep horror of defpaired hell, 
Him wretch in dole would let no longer 

dwell, 
But call out of that bondage to redeem, 
And pay the price, all were his debt 

extreme. 

Out of the bofom of eternal blifs, 

In which He reigned with His glorious 

fire, 
He down defcended, like a moft demifs 2 
And abject thrall, in flefh's frail attire ; 
That He for him might pay fin's deadly 

hire, 

9 submissive. 
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And him reftore unto that happy ftate, 
In which he flood before his haplefs 
fate. 

In flefh at firfl the guilt committed was. 
Therefore in flefh it muft be fatisfied : 
Nor fpirit, nor angel, though they man 

furpafs, 
Could make amends to God for man's 

mifguide, 
But only man himfelf, who felf did 

Aide. 
So taking flefh of facred virgin's womb, 
For man's dear fake He did a man 

become. 



And that moft blefled body, which was 
born 

Without all blemifh or reproachful 
blame, 

He freely gave to be both rent and 
torn 

Of cruel hands ; who with defpiteful 
fhame 

Reviling Him, that them moft vile be- 
came, 

At length Him nailed on a gal low tree, 

And flew the juft, by moft unjuft decree. 




O ! huge and moft unfpeakable impreffion 
Of love's deep wound, that pierc'd the 

piteous heart 
Of that dear Lord with fo entire afFedtion, 
And fharply launching 8 every inner part, 
Dolours of death into His foul did dart ; 
Doing Him die, that never it deferved, 
To free His foes, that from His heft 

had fwerved. 

What heart can feel leaft touch of fo 

fore launch, 
Or thought can think the depth of fo 

dear wound ? 
Whofe bleeding fource their ftreams yet 

never (launch, 
But ftill do flow, and frefhly ftill redound, 
To heal the fores of linful fouls unfound, 
And clean fe the guilt of that infedted 

crime, 
Which was enrooted in all flefhly (lime. 

O blefled well of love ! O flower of grace ! 
O glorious Morning ftar ! O lamp of 

light, 
Moft lively image of Thy Father's face ! 
Eternal King of glory, Lord of might, 
Meek lamb of God before all worlds 

behight, 

8 lancing. 
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How can we Thee requite for all this 

good ? 
Or what can price that Thy moft 

precious blood ? 

Yet nought Thou afk'ft in lieu of all this 

love, 
But love of us for guerdon of Thy pain. 
Aye me ; what can us lefs than that 

behove ? 
Had He required life of us again, 
Had it been wrong to afk His own with 

gain ? 
He gave us life, He it reftored loft ; 
Then life were lead, that us fo little 

coft. 

But He our life hath left unto us free, 
Free that was thrall, and blefled that 

was bann'd ; 
Ne aught demands, but that we loving 

be, 
As He Himfelf hath lov'd us aforehand, 
And bound thereto with an eternal band, 
Him firft to love, that us fo dearly 

bought, 
And next, our brethren to His image 

wrought. 
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Him firft to love, great right and reafon is, 
Who firft to us our life and being gave ; 
And after when we fared had amifs, 
Us wretches from the fecond death did 

fave ; 
And laft the food of life, which now we 

have, 
Even Himfelf in His dear facrament, 
To feed our hungry fouls unto us lent. 

Then next to love our brethren, that 

were made 
Of that felf mould, and that felf-Maker's 

hand, 
That we, and to the fame again fhall fade, 
Where they fhall have like heritage of 

land, 
However here on higher fteps we ftand ; 
Which alfo were with felfsame price 

redeemed 
That we, however of us light efteemed. 

And were they not, yet fince that loving 

Lord 
Commanded us to love them for His fake, 
Even for His fake, and for His facred 

word, 
Which in His laft bequeft He to us fpake, 
We mould them love, and with their 

needs partake ; 
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Knowing that whatfoe'er to them we 

give, 
We give to Him, by Whom we all do 

live. 

Such mercy He by His moft holy reede 4 
Unto us taught, and to approve it true, 
Enfampled it by His moft righteous deed, 
Showing us mercy, miferable crew, 
That we the like fhould to the wretches 

ihow, 
And love our brethren ; thereby to ap- 
prove, 
How much Himfelf that loved us, we 
love. 

Then roufe thyfelf, O earth ! out of thy 

foil, 
In which thou walloweft like to filthy 

fwine, 
And doft thy mind in dirty pleafures 

moil, 
Unmindful of that deareft Lord of thine ; 
Lift up to Him thy heavy-clouded eyne, 
That thou His fovereign bounty may 'ft 

behold, 
And read through love His mercies 

manifold. 

4 word. 
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Begin from firft, where He encradled was 
In fimple cratch, 6 wrapt in a wad 6 of hay, 
Between the toilful ox and humble afs, 
And in what rags, and in how bafe array, 
The glory of our heavenly riches lay, 
When Him the filly Shepherds came to 

fee, 
Whom greateft princes fought on loweft 

knee. 

From thence read on the ftory of His life, 
His humble carriage, His unfaulty ways, 
His cancred foes, His fights, His toil, 

His ftrife, 
His pains, His poverty, His fharp afTays, 
Through which He paft His miferable 

days, 
Offending none, and doing good to all, 
Yet being malic'd both of great and fmall. 

And look at laft how of moil wretched 
wights, 

He taken was,betray'd,and falfe accufed ; 

How with moft fcornful taunts, and fell 
defpites, 

He was revil'd, difgrac'd, and foul 
abufed ; 

How fcourg'd, how crown'd, how buf- 
feted, how bruifed ; 

8 cradle (manger). * bundle. 
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And hftly how 'twixt robbers crucified, 
With bitter wounds through hands, 
through feet and fide. 

Then let thy flinty heart that feels no 

pain, 
Empierced be with pitiful remorfe, 
And let thy bowels bleed in every vein, 
At fight of His mod facred heavenly 

corfe, 
So torn and mangled with malicious 

force, 
And let thy foul, whofe fins His forrows 

wrought, 
Melt into tears, and groan in grieved 

thought. 

With fenfe whereof whilft fo thy foftened 

fpirit 
Is inly touched, and humbled with meek 

zeal, 
Through meditation of His endlefs 

merit, 
Lift up thy mind to th* Author of thy 

weal, 
And to His fovereign mercy do appeal ; 
Learn Him to love, that loved thee fo 

dear, 
And in thy breaft, His blefled image bear. 
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With all thy heart, with all thy foul and 

mind, 
Thou muft Him love, and His behefts 

embrace ; 
All other loves, with which the -world 

doth blind 
Weak fancies, and ftir up afFe&ions 

bafe, 
Thou muft renounce, and utterly dif- 

place, 
And give thyfelf unto Him full and 

free, 
That full and freely gave Himfelf to 

thee. 



Then fhalt thou feel thy fpirit fo 
poffeft, 

And ravifht with devouring great de- 
fire 

Of His dear felf, that mall thy feeble 
breaft 

Inflame with love, and fet thee all on 
fire 

With burning zeal, through every part 
entire, 

That in no earthly thing thou fhalt 
delight, 

But in His fweet and amiable fight. 
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Thenceforth all world's defire will in 

thee die, 
And all earth's glory on which men do 

gaze, 
Seem dirt and drofs in thy pure-fighted 

evc > 
ComparM to that celeftial Beauty's blaze ; 

Whofe glorious beams all flefhly fenfe 

doth daze 
With admiration of their pafling light, 
Blinding the eyes and 'lumining the 

fprite. 

Then fhall thy ravifht foul infpired be 
With heavenly thoughts, far above 

human (kill, 
And thy bright radiant eyes (hall plainly 

fee 
The Idea of His pure glory prefent ftill, 
Before thy face, that all thy fpirits fhall 

fill 
With fweet enragement of celeftial love, 
Kindled through fight of thofe fair things 

above. 



r 
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///. AMORETTI. 

[ This feries of love-fonnets, which take 

their place earlier befide thofe of Sidney 

and Shakefpeare, in their f elf -revelation and 

charm of phrafing, and later link on to 

Mrs. Brownings (fo-called) ' Sonnets from 

the Portuguefe,' were firft puhlijbed in 

1 595. They may with certainty be ajjigned 

to the years of Spenfer*s finally fuccefsful 

courtjhip, 1592-94. Probably, however, 

he fell back on earlier written fonnets and 

wrought them into the ' Amoretti? For 

myfelf I cannot help thinking that Sonnets 

Ixxxvi. to Ixxxix. belong to ' Rofalindel 

and not to Elizabeth Boyle abfolutely. 

(See note on Sonnet Ixxxv.) It is difficult, 

if not impojjible, to communicate one's im- 

prejjion on a thing of this fort, and we really 

have nothing of f aft whereby to determine 

it beyond the Shepherd's Calendar, January 

(fee back, p. 8). / will only name Sonnets Hi., 

vii., ix., xiu, xxvi., and xli. as of thofe 

that might have been primarily addrejjed 

to ' Rofalinde* It was the * neue poetess ' 

wont to preferve and rework on his moft 

fugitive and 'green' produftions — in this 
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refembling a greater* than he — John Mil- 
ton, In Works [as before, vol. /., pp. 
511-528) will be found a € Critical 
Analyfis of the Amoretti? with notes on the 
new light Jbed on it from the difclofare of 
the poets wife*s name. In the prefent 
volume only a very few things could well 
be annotated. The Epiftle-dedicatory of 
the original publijber — William Ponfonby 
— // prefxed.] — G. 

To the Right Worshipful Sir Robert 
Needham, Knight. 

Sir, — To gratulate your fafe return from 
Ireland, I had nothing fo ready, nor 
thought anything fo meet, as thefe fweet 
conceited Sonnets, the deed of that well- 
deferring gentleman, mafter Edmund 
Spenfer : whofe name fufficiently warrant- 
ing the worthinefs of the work : I do more 
confidently prefume to publijb it in his 
ab fence, under your name to whom (in my 
poor opinion) the patronage thereof doth in 
fome refpecls properly appertain. For, be- 
fides your judgment and delight in learned 
poefie : This gentle Mufe for her former 
perfection long wijhed for in England, now 
at the length eroding the Seas in your happy 



\ 
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company, {though to your/elf unknown) 
feemeth to make choice of you, as meeteft to 
give her deferved countenance, after her 
return : entertain her, then, {Right worjbip- 
ful) in fort beft befeeming your gentle mind, 
and her merit, and take in worth my good- 
will herein, who feek no more, but to Jhow 
myfelf yours in all dutiful affeclion. 

W.P} 

Sonnet I. 

Happy ye leaves whenas thofe lily 

hands, 
which hold my life in their dead- 
doing might 
fhall handle you and hold in love's 

foft bands, 
like captives trembling at the victor's 

fight 
And happy lines, on which with (tarry 

light, 
thofe lamping eyes will deign fome- 

times to look 
and read the forrows of my dying 

fprite, 
written with tears in heart's clofe 

bleeding book : 

1 William Ponumby. 
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And happy rhymes bath'd in the facred 

brook 
of Helicon whence (he derived is, 2 
when ye behold that angel's blefted 

look, 
my foul's long lacked food, my 

heaven's blifs ; 
Leaves, lines, and rhymes, feek her to 

pleafe alone, 
whom if ye pleafe, I care for other 

none. 

Sonnet II. 

Unquiet thought, whom at the firft I bred, 
of th' inward bale of my love-pined 

heart : 
and fithens have with fighs and for- 

rows fed, 
till greater than my womb thou woxen 

art ; 
Break forth at length out of the inner part, 
in which thou lurkeft like to viper's 

brood : 
and feek fome fuccour both to eafe 

my fmart 
and alfo to fuftain thyfelf with food. 

3 Is this odd-looking allusion to Helicon 
a hint at her name Elizabeth as- Helice in 
Sonnet xxxiv., i.e. Elis4? — G. 
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But if in prcfence of that faireft proud 
thou chance to come, fall lowly at 

her feet : 
and with meek humbleffe and afflicted 

mood 9 
pardon for thee, and grace for me 

entreat : 
Which if lhe grant, then live and my 

love cherifh, 
if not, die foon, and I with thee will 

perifh. 

Sonnet III. 

The fovereign beauty which I do ad- 
mire, 
witnefs the world how worthy to be 

praifed : 
the light whereof hath kindled 

heavenly fire, 
in my frail fpirit by her from bafenefs 

raifed ; 
That being now with her huge bright- 

nefs dazed, 
bafe thing I can no more endure to 

view : 
•but looking ftill on her I (land amazed, 
at wondrous fight of fo celeftial 

hue. 
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So when my tongue would fpeak her 
praifes due, 

it flopped is with thought's aftonifh- 
ment : 

and when my pen would write her 
titles true, 

it ravifht is with fancy's wonder- 
ment : 
Yet in my heart I then both fpeak and 
write, 

the wonder that my wit cannot in- 
dite. 



Sonnet IV. 

New year forth-looking out of Janu? 

gate, 3 
doth feem to promife hope of new 

delight : 
and bidding th' old Adieu, his paiTed 

date 
bids all old thoughts to die in dumpifh 

fprite. 

8 This opening line is important, as it dates 
the commencement of the wooing at close of 
the year (1592)9 and begins the new year with 
January, not March. — G. 
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And calling forth out of fad Winter's 
night, 

frefh love, that long hath flept in 
cheerlefs bower : 

wills him awake, and foon about him 
dight 

his wanton wings and darts of deadly 
power. 
For lufty Spring now in his timely hour, 

is ready to come forth him to re- 
ceive : 

and warns the earth, with divers 
colour'd flower, 

to deck herfelf, and her fair mantle 
weave. 
Then you fair flower, in whom frefli 
youth doth reign, 

Prepare yourfelf new love to enter- 
tain. 

Sonnet V. 

Rudely thou wrongeft my dear heart's 

delire, 
in finding fault with her too portly 

pride : 
the thing which I do molt in her 

admire, 
is of the world unworthy mod envied. 

I 
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For in thofe lofty looks is clofe implied, 
(corn of bafe things, and fdain of foul 

difhonour : 
threatening rafh eyes which gaze on 

her fo wide, 
that loofely they ne dare to look upon 

her. 
Such pride is praife, fuch portlinefs is 

honour, 
that bold'ned innocence bears in her 

eyes : 
and her fair countenance like a 

goodly banner, 
fpreads in defiance of all enemies. 
Was never in this world aught worthy 

tried, 4 
without fome fpark of fuch felf- 

pleafing pride. 

Sonnet VI. 

Be nought difmayed that her unmoved 

mind, 
doth (till perfift in her rebellious 

pride : 
fuch love not like to lufts of bafer 

kind, 
the harder won, the firmer will abide. 

4 proved to bo worthy. 
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« 

The durcful 5 oak, whofe fap is not yet 

dried, 
is long ere it conceive the kindling 

fire : 
but when it once doth burn, it doth 

divide 
great heat, and makes his flames to 

heaven afpire. 
So hard it is to kindle new deiire, 
in gentle bread that fhall endure for 

ever : 
deep is the wound, that dints the 

parts entire 
with chafte affects, that naught but 

death can fever. 
Then think not long in taking little 

pain 
to knit the knot, that ever fhall 

remain. 

Sonnet VII. 

Fair eyes, the mirror of my mazed heart, 
what wondrous virtue is contained in 

you 
the which both life and death forth 

from you dart 
into the objeft of your mighty view ? 

• enduring. 
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For, when ye mildly look with lovely 

hue, 
then is my foul with life and love 

infpired : 
but when ye lour, or look on me 

afkew 
then do I die, as one with lightning 

fired. 
But fince that life is more than death 

defired, 
look ever lovely, as becomes you be ft, 
that your bright beams of my weak 

eyes admired, 
may kindle living fire within my 

breaft. 
Such life mould be the honour of your 

light, 
fuch death the fad enfample of your 

might. 

Sonnet VIII. 

More than moft fair, full of the living 

fire 
Kindled above unto the Maker near : 
no eyes but joys, in which all powers 

confpire, 
that to the world naught elfe be 

counted dear. 
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Through your bright beams doth not the 

blinded gueft, 
{hoot out his darts to bafe affection's 

wound ? 
but angels come to lead frail minds 

to reft 
in chafte defires on heavenly beauty 

bound. 
You frame my thoughts and fafhion me 

within, 
you flop my tongue and teach my 

heart to fpeak, 
you calm the ftorm that paffion did 

begin, 
flrong through your caufe, but by 

your virtue weak. 
Dark is the world, where your light 

ihin&d never ; 
well is he born that may behold you 

ever. 

Sonnet IX. 

Longwhile I fought to what I might 

compare 
thofe powerful eyes, which lighten 

my dark fprite, 
yet find I nought on earth to which 

I dare 
referablet^ image of their goodly light. 
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Not to the Sun : for they do mine by 

night ; 
nor to the Moon : for they are 

changed never ; 
nor to the Stars : for they have purer 

fight ; 
nor to the Fire : for they confume 

not ever ; 
Nor to the Lightning : for they ftill 

perfever ; 
nor to the Diamond : for they are 

more tender ; 
nor unto Chryftal : for nought may 

them fever ; 
nor unto Glafs : fuch bafenefs might 

offend her ; 
Then to the Maker felf they likeft be, 
whofe light doth lighten all that here 

we fee. 

Sonnet X. 

Unrighteous lord of love what law is 

this, 
that me thou makeft thus tormented 

be: 
the whiles fhe lordeth in licentious 

blifs 
of her freewill, fcorning both thee 

and me. 



See how the Tyrannefs doth joy to 

fee 
the huge mafTacres which her eyes do 

make : 
and humbled hearts brings captive 

unto thee, 
that thou of them may'ft mighty 

vengeance take. 
But her proud heart do thou a little 

fhake, 
and that high look, with which fhe 

doth control 
all this world's pride, bow to a bafer 

make, 
and all her faults in thy black book 

enrol ; 
That I may laugh at her in equal fort, 
as fhe doth laugh at me, and makes 

my pain her fport. 

Sonnet XI. 

Daily when I do feek and fue for 

peace, 
and hoftages do offer for my truth ; 
fhe cruel warrior doth herfclf ad- 

drefs 
to battle, and the weary war re- 

new'th. 
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Ne will be mov'd with reafons or with 

ruth, 
to grant fmall refpite to my reftlefs 

toil : 
but greedily her fell intent pur- 

fueth, 
of my poor life to make unpitied 

fpoil. 
Yet my poor life, all forrows to affoil, 
I would her yield, her wrath to 

pacify : 
but then {he feeks with torment and 

turmoil, 
to force me live, and will not let me 

die. 
All pain hath end and every war hath 

peace, 
but mine no price nor prayer may 

furceafe. 

Sonnet XII. 

One day I fought with her heart-thrilling 
eyes, 
to make a truce and terms to enter- 
tain : 
all fearlefs then of fo falfe enemies, 
which fought me to entrap in treafon's 
train. 
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So, as I then difarmed did remain, 
a wicked ambufh which lay hidden 

long 
in the clofe covert of her guileful 

eyen, 
thence breaking forth did thick about 

me throng. 
Too feeble I t* abide the brunt fo 

ftrong, 
was forced to yield myfelf into their 

hands : 
who me captiving flraight with 

rigorous wrong, 
have ever fince kept me in cruel bands. 
So Lady now to you I do complain, 
againft your eyes that juftice I may 

gain. 

Sonnet XIII. 

In that proud port, which her fo goodly 

grace th, 
whiles her fair face fhe rears up to 

the flcy : 
and to the ground her eye-lids low 

embafeth, 
mod goodly temperature ye may 

defcry, 6 

• Cf. Shakespeare's 'best-tempered pieces.' 
— G. 
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Mild humblefs mixed with awful 

majefty : 
for looking on the earth whence fhe 

was born, 
her mind remembreth her mortality, 
what fo is faireft fhall to earth 

return. 
But that fame lofty countenance feems 

to fcorn 
bafe thing, and think how fhe to 

heaven may climb : 
treading down earth as loathfome and 

forlorn, 
that hinders heavenly thoughts with 

droiTy flime. 
Yet lowly fHU vouchfafe to look on 

me, 
fuch lowlinefs fhall make you lofty 

be. 



Sonnet XIV. 

Return again my forces late difmayed, 
unto the iiege by you abandoned 

quite : 
great ihame it is to leave like one 

afraid, 
fo fair a piece for one repulfe fo 

light. 
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'Gain ft fuch ftrong caftles needeth 

greater might 
than thofe fmall forts which ye were 

wont belay : 
fuch haughty minds enur'd to hardy 

fight, 
difdain to yield unto the firft aflay. 
Bring therefore all the forces that ye 

may, 
and lay inceflant battery to her 

heart ; 
plaints, prayers, vows, ruth, forrow, 

and difmay : 
thofe engines can the proudeft love 

convert. 
And if thofe fail fall down and die 

before her, 
fo dying live, and living do adore her. 

Sonnet XV. 

Ye tradeful Merchants that with weary 

toil, 
do feek moft precious things to make 

your gain, 
and both the Indias of their treafures 

fpoil ; 
what needeth you to feek fo far in 

vain? 
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For lo, my love doth in herfelf con- 
tain 

all this world's riches that may far be 
found : 

if Sapphires, lo, her eyes be Sapphires 
plain ; 

if Rubies, lo, her lips be Rubies 
found ; 
If Pearls, her teeth be Pearls both pure 
and round ; 

if Ivory, her forehead ivory ween ; 

if Gold, her locks are fineft gold on 
ground ; 

if Silver, her fair hands are filver 
fheen : 
But that which faired is, but few be- 
hold, 

her mind adorn'd with virtues mani- 
fold. 

Sonnet XVI. 

One day as I unwarily did gaze 

on thofe fair eyes, my love's immortal 

light : 
the whiles my 'ftoniiht heart flood in 

amaze, 
through fweet illufion of her looks 

delight ; 



I mote perceive how in her glancing 
fight, 
legions of loves with little wings did 

fly: 
darting their deadly arrows fiery 

bright, 
at every rafh beholder palling by. 
One of thofe archers clofely I did 

aiming his arrow at my very heart : 
when fuddenly with twinkle of her 

eye, 
the damfel broke his mifintended 

dart. 
Had flic not fo done, fure I had been 

(lain, 
yet as it was, I hardly fcaped with 

pain. 

Sonnet XVII. 

The glorious portrait of that angel's 

face, 
made to amaze weak men's confuted 

flcill, 
and this world's worthlefs glory to 

embafe ; 
what pen, what pencil, can exprefs 

her fill ? 
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For though he colours could devife at 

will, 
and eke his learned hand at pleafure 

guide : 
left trembling, it his workmanfhip 

fhould fpill, 
yet many wondrous things there are 

befide. 
The fweet eye-glances, that like arrows 

glide ; 
the charming fmiles, that rob fenfe 

from the heart ; 
the lovely pleafance, and the lofty 

pride ; 
cannot expreffed be by any art. 
A greater craftfman's hand thereto doth 

need,* 
that can exprefs the life of things 

indeed. 



Sonnet XVIII. 

The rolling wheel that runneth often 
round, 

the hardeft Heel in trad of time doth 
tear : 

and drizzling drops that often do re- 
dound, 

the firmeft 'flint doth in continuance 
wear. 
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Yet cannot I with many a dropping tear, 
and long entreaty, foften her hard 

heart, 
that fhe will once vouchfafe my plaint 

to hear, 
or look with pity on my painful fmart. 
But when I plead, fhe bids me play my 

part, 
and when I weep, fhe fays tears are 

but water ; 
and when I figh, fhe fays, I know the 

art ; 
and when I wail, fhe turns herfelf to 

laughter. 
So do I weep, and wail, and plead in vain, 
while fhe as fteel and flint doth ftill 

remain. 

Sonnet XIX. 

The merry Cuckoo, mefTenger of 

Spring, 7 
his trumpet fhrill hath thrice already 

founded ; 
that warns all lovers wait upon their 

king, 
who now is coming forth with garland 

crowned. 

7 Doubtless Michael Brace fetched thence 
his ' O cuckoo, messenger of Spring.' — G. 
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With noife whereof the choir of Birds 

refounded 
their anthems fweet devifed of love's 

praife, 
that all the woods their echoes back 

rebounded, 
as if they knew the meaning of their 

lays. 
But 'mongft them all which did Love's 

honour raife, 
no word was heard of her that mod 

it ought, 
but fhe his precept proudly difobeys, 
and doth his idle meflage fet at nought. 
Therefore O Love, unlefs fhe turn to 

thee 
ere Cuckoo end, let her a rebel be ! 

Sonnet XX. 

In vain I feek and fue to her for 

grace, 
and do mine humbled heart before 

her pour : 
the whiles her foot fhe in my neck 

doth place, 
and tread my life down in the lowly 

ftoure. 8 

• dust. 
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And -yet the lion that is lord of power, 
and r eigne th over every beaft in field : 
in his moil pride dffdaineth to devour 
the filly lamb that to his might doth 
yield. 
But ihe more cruel and more favage wild, 
than either lion or the lionefs ; 
fhames not to be with guiltlefs blood 

defiled, 
but taketh glory m her cruel nefs. 
Fairer than faireft, let none ever fay, 
that ye were blooded in a yielded 
prey ! 

Sonnet XXI. 

Was it the work of Nature or of Art, 
which temp'red fo the feature of her 

face, 
that pride and meeknefs mixt by 

equal part, 
do both appear t' adorn her beauty's 

grace ? 
For with mild pleafance, which doth 

pride difplace, 
(he to her love doth looker's eyes allure : 
and with ftern countenance back again 

doth chafe 
their loofer looks that ftir up lufts 

impure ; 
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With fuch ftrange terms her eyes (he 

doth enure, 
that with one look fhe doth my life 

difmay ; 
and with another doth it ftraight 

recure : 
her fmile me draws, her frown me 

drives away. 
Thus doth fhe train and teach me with 

her looks ; 
fuch art of eyes I never read in 

books. 

Sonnet XXII. 

This holy feafon fit to faft and pray, 
men to devotion ought to be in- 
clined : 
therefore, I likewife on fo holy 

day, 
for my fweet Saint fome fervice fit 

will find. 
Her temple fair is built within my 

mind, 
in which her glorious image placed 

is; 
on which my thoughts do day and 

night attend 
like facred priefts that never think 

amifs. 
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There I to her as th* author of my blifs, 
will build an altar to appeafe her ire : 
and on the fame my heart will facri- 

fice, 
burning in flames of pure and chafte 
defire : 
The which vouchfafe O goddefs ! to 
accept, 
amongft thy deareft relics to be kept. 

Sonnet XXIII. 

Penelope for her Ufyflef fake, 

devifd a Web her wooers to deceive : 
in which the work that fhe all day 

did make 
the fame at night fhe did again un- 
reave. 
Such fubtle craft my damfel doth con- 
ceive, 
th* importune fuit of my defire to fhun : 
for all that I in many days do weave, 
in one fhort hour I find by her un- 
done. 
So when I think to end that I begun, 
I mull begin and never bring to end : 
for with one look fhe fpills that long 

I fpun, 
and with one word my whole year's 
work doth rend. 



Such labour like the Spider's web I find, 
whofe fruitlefs work is broken with 
leaft wind. 

Sonnet XXIV. 

When I behold that Beauty's wonder- 
ment, 
and rare perfe&ion of each goodly 

part, 
of Nature's (kill the only complement, 
I honour and admire the Maker's art. 
But when I feel the bitter baleful 

fmart, 
which her fair eyes unwares do work 

in me : 
that death out of their fhiny beams 

do dart ; 
I think that I a new Pandora fee ; 
Whom all the gods in council did agree, 
into this linful world from heaven to 

fend ; 
that (he to wicked men a fcourge 

mould be, 
for all their faults with which they 

did offend. 
But, fince ye are my fcourge I will 

entreat, 
that for my faults ye will me gently 

beat. 
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Sonnet XXV. 

How long fhall this like dying life 

endure, 
and know no end of her own mifery : 
but wafte and wear away in terms 

unfure, 9 
'twixt fear and hope depending 

doubtfully ! 
Yet better were at once to let me die, 
and (how the laft enfample of your 

pride ; 
than to torment me thus with cruelty, 
to prove your power, which I too 

well have tried. 
But yet if in your hard'ned breaft ye hide, 
a clofe intent at laft to (how me 

grace : 
then all the woes and wrecks which 

I abide, 
as means of blifs I gladly will em- 
brace ; 
And wifh that more and greater they 

might be, 
that greater meed at laft may turn to 

me. 

9 Shakespeare's 'terms unsure/ and Cole- 
ridge's ' life in death, ' tell us they had read this 
sonnet. • 
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Sonnet XXVI. 

Sweet is the Rofe, but grows upon a 

briar ; 
fweet is the Juniper, but fharp his 

bough ; 
fweet is the Eglantine, but pricketh 

near ; 
fweet is the Firbloom, but his branches 

rough ; 
Sweet is the Cyprefs, but his rind is 

tough ; 
fweet is the Nut, but bitter is his 

pill ;. 

fweet is the Broom-flower, but yet 

four enough ; 
and fweet is Moly, but his root is 

ill. 
So every fweet with four is tempered 

(till, 
that maketh it be coveted the more : 
for eafy things that may be got at 

will, 
moft forts of men do fet but little 

flore. 
Why then ' fhould I account of little 

pain, 
that endlefs pleafure (hall unto me 

gain ? 
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Sonnet XXVII. 

Fair Proud ! now tell me, why mould 
fair be proud, 

Sith all world's glory is but drofs 
unclean, 

and in the (hade of death itfelf (hall 
fhroud, 

however now thereof ye little ween ! 
That goodly idol, now fo gay be- 
feen, 

fhall doff her flefh's borrowed fair 
attire : 

and be forgot as it had never been, 

that many now much worfhip and 
admire ! 
Ne any then fhall after it inquire, 

ne any mention fhall thereof re- 
main ; 

but what this verfe, that never fhall 
expire, 

fhall to you purchafe, with her thank - 
lefs pain. 
Fair ! be no longer proud of that fhall 
perifh, 

but that which shall you make im- 
mortal, cherifh. 
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Sonnet XXVIII. 

The laurel leaf, which you this day do 

wear, 
gives me great hope of your relenting 

mind : 
for fince it is the badge which I do 

bear, 
ye bearing it do feem to me inclined : 
The power thereof, which oft in me I 

find, 
let it likewife your gentle breaft in- 

fpire 
with fweet infuiion, and put you in 

mind 
of that proud maid, whom now thofe 

leaves attire. 
Proud Daphne fcorning Phcebtif lovely 

fire, 
on the Thefialian more from him did 

fly: 
for which the gods in their revenge- 
ful ire 
did her transform into a laurel tree. 
Then fly no more, fair love, from 

Phoebus' chafe, 
But in your breaft his leaf and love 

embrace. 
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Sonnet XXIX. 

See ! how the flubborn damfel doth 

deprave 
my fimple meaning with difdainful 

(corn : 
and by the bay which I unto her 

gave, 
accounts myfelf her captive quite 

forlorn. 
The bay (quoth fhe) is of the vi&ors 

borne, 
yielded them by the vanquifhed as 

their meeds, 
and they therewith do poets' heads 

adorn, 
to fing the glory of their famous 

deeds. 
But fith fhe will the conqueft challenge 

needs, 
let her accept me as her faithful 

thrall ; 
that her great triumph which my 

fkill exceeds, 
I may in trump of fame blaze over all. 
Then would I deck her -head with 

glorious bays, 
and fill the world with her victorious 

praife. 
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Sonnet XXX. 

My love is like to ice, and I to fire ; 

how comes it then that this her cold 
fo great 

is not diflblved through my fo hot 
defire, 

but harder grows the more I her 
entreat ? 
Or how comes it that my exceeding 
heat 

is not delayM by her heart-frozen 
cold; 

but that I burn much more in boiling 
fweat, 

and feel my flames augmented mani- 
fold ? 
What more miraculous thing may be 
told 

that fire which all things melt, fhould 
harden ice : 

and ice which is congeal'd with fenfe- 
lefs cold, 

fhould kindle fire by wonderful de- 
vice ! 
Such is the power of love in gentle 
mind, 

that it can alter all the courfe of kind. 
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Sonnet XXXI. 

Ah ! why hath Nature to fo hard a 

heart, 
given fo goodly gifts of beauty's grace ? 
whofe pride depraves each other 

better part, 
and all thofe precious ornaments 

deface. 
Sith to all other beads of bloody race, 
a dreadful countenance (he given 

hath : 
that with^ their terror all the reft 

may chafe, 
and warn to fhun the danger of their 

wrath. 
But my proud one doth work the 

greater fcathe, 
through fweet allurement of her 

lovely hue : 
that (he the better may in bloody 

bath, 
of fuch poor thralls her cruel hands 

embrue. 
But did fhe know how ill thefe two 

accord, 
fuch cruelty fhe would have foon 

abhorr'd. 
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Sonnet XXX [I. 

The painful fmith with force of fervent 
heat, 
the hardeft iron foon doth mollify ; 
that with his heavy fledge he can it 

beat, 
and fafhion to what he it lift apply. 
Yet cannot all thefe flames in which I 

fry, 

her heart more hard than iron foft a 

whit : 
ne all the plaints and prayers with 

which I 
do beat on th' anvil of her ftubborn 

wit : 
But (till the more fhe fervent fees my 

fit: 
the more fhe freezeth in her wilful 

pride : 
and harder grows the harder fhe is 

fmit, 
with all the plaints which to her be 

applied. 
What then remains but I to afhes 

burn, 
and fhe to ftones at length all frozen 

turn ? 
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Sonnet XXXIII. 

Great wrong I do, I can it not deny, 
to that mofl facred Emprefs, my dear 

dread, 
not finifhing her Queen of Faery, 
that mote enlarge her living praifes 

dead : 
But Lodwick, 10 this of grace to me 

aread : 
do ye not think th' accomplifhment 

of it, 
fufficient work for one man's fimple 

head, 
all were it as the reft, but rudely 

writ? 
How then mould I without another wit, 
think ever to endure fo tedious toil, 
iince that this one is toft with troublous 

fit, 

of a proud love, that doth my fpirit 
fpoil. 
Ceafe then, till me vouchfafe to grant 
me reft, 
or lend you me another living breaft. 

10 Lcdawick Btyskctt, See Works (as before), 
vol. i., pp. 500-508, for Bryskett's ' Discourse 
of Civil Life,' and priceless account of con- 
versations with Spenser. — G. 
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Sonnet XXXIV. 

Like as a {hip, that through the Ocean 

wide, 
by conduit of fome ftar doth make 

her way, 
whenas a ftorm hath dimm'd her trufty 

guide, 
out of her courfe doth wander far 

aftray. 
So I whofe ftar, that wont with her 

bright ray, 
me to diredl, with clouds is overcaft, 
do wander now, in darknefs and 

difmay, 
through hidden perils round about 

me plac'd. 
Yet hope I well, that when this ftorm 

is pall, 
my He/ice 11 the lodeftar of my life 
will fhine again, and look on me at 

laft, 
with lovely light to clear my cloudy 

grief. 
Till then I wander careful, comfort- 

lefs, 
in fecret forrow and fad penfivenefs. 

11 See p. 98, first note, on this name. — G. 
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Sonnet XXXV. 

My hungry eyes through greedy cove- 

tice, 
ftill to behold the objedl of their pain, 
with no contentment can themfelves 

fuffice, 
but having pine, 12 and having not 

complain. 
For lacking it they cannot life fuftain, 
and having it they gaze on it the 

more : 
in their amazement like Narciffus vain 
whofe eyes him ftarv'd : fo plenty 

makes me poor. 
Yet are mine eyes fo filled with the 

ftore 
of that fair fight, that nothing elfe 

they brook, 
but loath the things which they did 

like before, 
and can no more endure on them to 

look. 
All this world's glory feemeth vain to 

me, 
and all their fhows but ihadows, faving 

fhe. 

19 repine. 
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Sonnet XXXVI. 

Tell me, when Jhall thefe weary woes 

have end, 
or (hall their ruthlefs torment never 

ceafe : 
but all my days in pining languor 

fpend, 
without hope of afluagement or re- 

leafe ? 
Is there no means for me to purchafe 

peace, 
or make agreement with her thrilling 

eyes : 
but that their cruelty doth ftill in- 

creafe. 
and daily more augment my miferies ? 
But when ye have mowed all extremities, 
then think how little glory ye have 

gained : 
by (laying him, whofe life though ye 

defpife, 
mote have your life in honour long 

maintained. 
But by his death, which fome perhaps 

will moan, 
ye fhall condemned be of many a 

one. 
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SONNBT XXXVII. 

What guile is this, that thofe her golden 

treffes. 
{he doth attire under a net of gold : 
and with fly {kill fo cunningly them 

drefies, 
that which is gold or hair, may fcarce 

be told ? 
Is it that men's frail eyes, which gaze 

too bold, 
{he may entangle in that golden 

fnare: 
and, being caught, may craftily en- 
fold, 
their weaker hearts, which are not 

well aware ? 
Take heed therefore, mine eyes, how 

ye do ftare 
henceforth too ramly on that guileful 

net, 
in which if ever ye entrapped are, 
out of her bonds ye by no means mail 

get. 
Fondnefs it were for any being free, 
to covet fetters, though they golden 

be. 
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Sonnet XXXVIII. 

Arion^ when through tempeft's cruel 

wrack, 
he forth was thrown into the greedy 

feas ; 
through the fweet mufic which his 

harp did make 
allur'd a Dolphin him from death to 

eafe. 
But my rude mufic, which was wont to 

pleafe 
fome dainty ears, cannot, with any (kill, 
the dreadful tempeft of her wrath 

appeafe, 
nor move the Dolphin from her ftub- 

born will, 
But in her pride (he doth perfever ftill, 
all carelefs how my life for her 

deceafe : 
yet with one word (he can it fave or 

fpill : 
to fpill were pity, but to fave were 

praife. 
Choofe rather to be praifd for doing 

good, 
than to be blam'd for (pilling guiltlefs 

blood. 
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Sonnet XXXIX. 

Sweet fmile ! the daughter of the Queen 

of Love, 
expreffing all thy mother's powerful 

art : 
with which fhe wonts to temper angry 

Jove, 
when all the gods he threats with 

thund'ring dart. 
Sweet is thy virtue as thyfelf fweetheart, 
for when on me thou fhinefr late in 

fadnefs, 
a melting pleafance ran through every 

part, 
and me revived with heart-robbing 

gladnefs. 
Whilft rapt with joy refembling heavenly 

madnefs, 
my foul was ravifht quite as in a 

trance : 
and feeling thence no more her 

forrow's fadnefs, 
fed on the fulnefs of that cheerful 

glance, 
More fweet than ne&ar or ambrofial 

meat, 
feem'd every bit, which thenceforth 

I did eat. 
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Sonnet XL. 

Mark when (he fmiles with amiable 

cheer, 
and tell me whereto can ye liken it : 
when on each eyelid fweetly do 

appear, 
an hundred Graces as in (hade to 

fit. 
Likeft it feemeth in my fimple wit 
unto the fair funfhine in Summer's 

day, 
that when a dreadful ftorm away is 

flit, 
through the broad world doth fpread 

his goodly ray : 
At fight whereof each bird that fits on 

fpray, 
and every beaft that to his den was 

fled; 
comes forth afrefh out of their late 

difmay, 
and to the light lift up their drooping 

head. 
So my ftorm-beaten heart likewife is 

cheered, 
with that funfhine when cloudy looks 

are cleared. 
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Sonnet XL I. 

Is it her nature or is it her will, 
to be fo cruel to an humbled foe ? 
if nature, then fhe may it mend with 

fkill; 
if will, then fhe at will may will forego. 

But if her nature and her will be fo, 

that fhe will plague the man that 

loves her moft, 

and take delight t' increafe a wretch's 

woe ; 

then all her nature's goodly gifts are loft. 

And that fame glorious beauty's idle boaft, 

is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile, 

as being long in her love's tempeft toft, 

fhe means at laft to make her piteous 

fpoil. 

O faireft fair ! let never it be named, 

that fo fair beauty was fo foully fhamed. 

Sonnet XLII. 

The love which me fo cruelly tor- 
menteth, 

fo pleaiing is in my extremeft pain ; 

that, all the more my forrow it aug- 
mented 

the more I love and do embrace my 
bane. 
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Ne do I wifli (for wifliing were but vain) 

to be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

but joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

and yield for pledge my poor captived 

heart ; 

The which that it from her may never 

dart, 

let her, if pleafe her, bind with 

adamant chain : 13 
and from all wand'ring loves which 

mote pervert, 
his fafe aflurance, ftrongly it reftrain. 
Only let her abftain from cruelty, 
and do me not before my time to die. 

Sonnet XLIII. 

Shall I then filent be, or (hall I fpeak ? 
and if I fpeak, her wrath renew I fhall : 
and if I filent be, my heart will break, 
or choked be with overflowing gall. 
What tyranny is this both my heart to 

thrall, 
and eke my tongue with proud re- 

ftraint to tie ! 
that neither I may fpeak nor think at 

all, 
but like a ftupid dock in filence die. 

13 i. ;., of marriage. 'Love's linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out. 1 — G. 
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Yet I my heart with lilence fecretly 
will teach to fpeak, and my just caufe 

to plead : 
and eke mine eyes with meek humility, 
love-learned letters to her eyes to read. 
Which her deep wit, 14 that true heart's 
thought can fpell, 
will foon conceive, and learn to con- 
ftrue well. 

Sonnet XLIV. 

When thofe renowned noble Peers of 

Greece, 
through ftubborn pride among them- 

felves did jar, 
forgetful of the famous Golden Fleece ; 
then Orpheus with his harp their 

ftrife did bar. 
But this continual cruel civil war, 
the which myfelf againft myfelf do 

make : 
whilft my weak powers of paflions 

wearied are, 
no (kill can ftint nor reafon can aflake. 

14 Evidently Spenser had a profound sense 
of his lady-love's intellectual capacity co-equal 
with his admiration of her bewitching beauty 
' of feature/ as with Petrarch's ' In alto mtelleto 
un puro core' (=' highest intellect with the 
purest heart.' — G. 
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But when in hand my tunelefs harp I 
take, 

then do I more augment my foes' 
defpite : 

and grief renew, and paffions do 
awake, 

to battle, frefh againft myfelf to 
fight 
'Mongft whom the more I feek to fettle 
peace, 

the more I find their malice to in- 
crease. 



Sonnet XLV. 

Leave lady, in your glafs of cryftal 

clean, 
your goodly felf for evermore to 

view; 
and in myfelf, my inward felf, I 

mean, 
moil lively like behold your femblant 

true. 
Within my heart, though hardly it can 

(how, 
thing fo divine to view of earthly 

eye: 
the fair Idea of your celeftial hue, 
and every part remains immortally : 
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And were it not that, through your 

cruelty, 
with forrow dimmed and deform'd it 

were : 
the goodly image of your vifnomy, 15 
clearer than cryftal would therein 

appear. 
But if yourfelf in me ye plain will fee, 
remove the caufe by which your fair 

beams darkened be. 

SONNBT XLVI. 

When my abode's prefixed time is 

fpent, 
My cruel fair ftraight bids me wend my 
way : 
but then from heaven moft hideous 

ftorms are fent 
as willing me againft her will to 
ftay. 
Whom then (hall I or heaven or her 
obey? 
the heavens know beft what is the 

bell for me : 
but as (he will, whofe will my life 

doth fway, 
my lower heaven, fo it perforce muft 
be. 

18 visage. 




142 Edmund Spenser ; 



But ye high heavens, that all this forrow 
fee, 
fith all your tempefts cannot hold me 
, back ; 
afluage your ftorms, or elfe both you, 

and (he, 
will both together me too forely wrack. 
Enough it is for one man to fuftain, 
the ftorms, which fhe alone on me 
doth rain. 



Sonnet XL VII. 

Truft not the treafon of thofe fmiling 

looks, 
until ye have their guileful trains 

well tried : 
for they are like but unto golden 

hooks, 
that from the foolifh fifh their baits 

do hide : 
So (he with flatt'ring fmiles weak hearts 

doth guide, 
unto her love, and tempt to their 

decay ; 
whom being caught fhe kills with 

cruel pride, 
and feeds at pleafure on the wretched 

prey : 
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Yet even whilft her bloody hands them 

flay, 
her eyes look lovely, and upon them 

fmile : 
that they take pleafure in their cruel 

play, 
and dying do themfelves of pain 

beguile. 
O mighty charm which makes men love 

their bane, 
and think they die with pleafure, live 

with pain. 

Sonnet XLVIII. 

Innocent paper whom too cruel hand, 

did make the matter to avenge her 
ire : 

and ere ihe could thy caufe well 
underftand, 

did facrifice unto the greedy fire. 
Well worthy thou to have found better 
hire, 

than fo bad end for heretics or- 
dained : 

yet herefy nor treafon didft con- 
fpire, 

but plead thy matter's caufe unjuftly 
pained. 
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Whom flie all carclcfs of his grief con- 
ftrained 
to utter forth th' anguifli of his heart : 
and would not hear, when he to her 

complained, 
the piteous paffion of his dying fmart 
Yet live for ever, though againft her will, 
and fpeak her good, though (he re- 
quite it ill. 

Sonnet XLIX. 

Fair cruel ! why are ye fo fierce and 

cruel, 
is it becaufe your eyes have power to 

kill ? 
then know, that mercy is the MightyV 6 

jewel, 
and greater glory think to fave than 

fpill. 
But if it be your pleafure and proud 

will, 
to fhow the power of your imperious 

eyes : 
then not on him that never thought 

you ill, 
but bend your force againft your 

enemies. 

M Almighty. 
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Let them feel th' utmoft of your cruel- 
ties, 

and kill, with looks as cockatrices 
do: 

but him that at your footftool humbled 
lies, 

with merciful regard, give mercy to. 
Such mercy mail you make admired to 
be, 

fo mall you live by giving life to me. 




Sonnet L. 

Long languifhing in double malady, 
of my heart's wound and of my body's 

grief : 
there came to me a leech 17 that would 

apply ^ 
fit. medicines for my body's beft re- 
lief. 
Vain man (quod I) that hail but little 

priefe 
in deep difcovery of the mind's dif- 

eafe; 
is not the heart of all the body 

chief? 
and rules the members as itfelf doth 

pleafe. 

17 doctor. 



146 Edmund Spenser : 

Then with fome cordials feek firft to 

appeafe, 
the inward languor of my wounded 

heart, 
and then my body (hall have fhortly 

eafe ; 
but fuch fweet cordials pafs Phyfician's 

art. 
Then my life's leech do you your fkill 

reveal, 
and with one falve both heart and 

body heal. 

Sonnet LI. 

Do I not fee that faireft images 

of hardeft marble, are of purpofe 

made ? 
for that they mould endure through 

many ages, 
ne let their famous monuments to 

fade. 
Why then do I, untrain'd in lover's 

trade, 
her hardnefs blame which I fhould 

more commend ? 
fith never ought was excellent aflayM, 
which was not hard t' achieve and 

bring to end. 
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Ne aught fo hard, but he that would 

attend, 
mote (often it and to his will allure : 
fo do I hope her ftubborn heart to 

bend, 
and that it then more fteadfaft will 

endure. 
Only my pains will be the more to get 

her ; 
but having her, my joy will be the 

greater. 



Sonnet LII. 

So oft as homeward I from her de- 
part, 

I go like one that having loft the 
field, 

is prifoner led away with heavy 
heart, 

defpoiFd of warlike arms and knowen 
fhield. 
So do I now myfelf a prifoner yield 

to forrow and to folitary pain : 

from prefence of my dear eft dear 
exiled, 

long-while alone in languor to re- 
main. 

o 2 



148 Edmund Spenser : 

There let no thought of joy or pleafure 

vain, 
dare to approach, that may my folace 

breed : 
but fudden dumps and dreary fad dif- 

dain 
of all world's gladnefs, more my 

torment feed. 
So I her abfence will my penance make, 
that of her prefence I my meed may 

take. 



Sonnet LIII. 

The Panther, knowing that his fpotted 

hide, 
doth pleafe all beads, but that his looks 

them fray : 
within a bufh his dreadful head doth 

hide, 
to let them gaze whilft he on them 

may prey. 
Right fo my cruel Fair with me doth 

play, 
for, with the goodly femblant of her 

hue, 
(he doth allure me to mine own 

decay, 
and then no mercy will unto me fhew. 
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Great fliame it is, thing fo divine in view, 
made for to be the world's moft 

ornament : 
to make the bait her gazers to em- 

brue : 
good (names to be too ill an inflru- 

ment ! 
But mercy doth with beauty beft agree, 
as in their Maker ye them beft may 

fee. 

Sonnet LTV. - 

Of this world's Theatre in which we 
ftay, 
my Love, like the Spectator, idly fits 
beholding me that all the pageants 

play, 
difguifing diverfely my troubled wits. 
Sometimes I joy when glad occafion fits, 
and mafk in mirth like to a Comedy : 
foon after when my joy to forrow flits, 
I wail and make my woes a Tragedy. 
Yet (he beholding me with conftant eye, 
delights not in my mirth nor rues my 

fmart : 
but when I laugh, ftie mocks, and 

when I cry 
{he laughs, and hardens evermore her 
heart. 



150 Edmund Spenser : 

What then can move her ? if not mirth, 
nor moan, 
(he is no woman, but a fenfelef9 ftone. 



Sonnet LV. 

So oft as I her beauty do behold, 

and therewith do her cruelty compare ; 
I marvel of what fubftance was the 

mould 
the which her made at once fo cruel 

fair. 
Not earth ; for her high thoughts 

more heavenly are : 
not water ; for her love doth burn 

like fire : 
not air ; for fhe is not fo light or rare : 
not fire ; for fhe doth freeze with 

faint defire. 
Then needs another element inquire 
whereof fhe mote be made ; that is 

the fky : 
for to the heaven her haughty looks 

afpire, 
and eke her mind is pure immortal 

high. 
Then fith to heaven ye likened are the 

beft, 
be like in mercy as in all the reft. 
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Sonnet LVT. 

Fair ye be fure, but cruel and unkind, 
as is a Tiger, that with greedinefs 
hunts after blood, when he by chance 

doth find 
a feeble beaft, doth felly 18 him op- 

prefs. 
Fair be ye fure, but proud and piti- 

lefs, 
as is a (form, that all things doth 

proftrate : 
finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 
beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. 
Fair be ye fure, but hard and obfti- 

nate, 
as is a rock amid ft the raging floods : 
gain ft which a fhip of fuccour defo- 

late, 
doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and 

goods. 
That fhip, that tree, and that fame beaft 

am I, 
whom ye do wreck, do ruin, and 

deftroy. 

I M JUrcety. 





Sonnet LVII. 

Sweet warrior, when fhall I have peace 

with you ? 
high time it is, this war now ended 

were : 
which I no longer can endure to fue, 19 
ne your inceffant batt'ry more to 

bear : 
So weak my power, fo fore my wounds 

appear, 
that wonder is how I mould live a jot, 
feeing my heart through-launched 

everywhere 
with thoufand arrows, which your 

eyes have (hot : 
Yet (hoot ye (harply ftill, and fpare me 

not, 
but glory think to make thefe cruel 

ftoures. 20 
ye cruel one, what glory can be got, 
in (laying him that would live gladly 

yours ? 
Make peace therefore, and grant me 

timely grace : 
that all my wounds will heal in little 

fpace. 

w /*r. * pursue. 
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Sonnet LVIII. 
By her that is moft ajfured to herfelf. 

Weak is th' aflurance that weak flelh 

repofeth 
in her own power, and fcorneth other's 

aid : 
that fooneft falls whenas fhe moft 

fuppofeth, 
herfelf aflur'd, and is of nought 

afraid. 
All flefh is frail, and all her ftrength 

unftay*d 
like a vain bubble blowen up with air : 
devouring time and changeful chance 

have preyed, 
her glory's pride that none may it 

repair. 
Ne none fo rich or wife, fo ftrong or 

fair, 
but faileth, trufting on his own aflur- 
ance : 
and he that ftandeth on the higheft flair 
falls lowed : for on earth nought hath 

endurance. 
Why then do ye, proud fair, mifdeem fo 

far, 
that to yourfelf ye moft aftured are ? 
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Sonnet LIX. 

Thrice happy fhe, that is fo well affured 

unto herfelf, and fettled fo in heart, 

that neither will for better be al- 
lured, 

nc fear'd with worfe to any chance 
to ftart ; 
But like a fteady {hip doth ftrongly 
part 

the raging waves, and keeps her 
courfe aright : 

ne ought from tempeft doth from it 
depart, 

ne ought for fairer weather's falfe de- 
light. 
Such felf-affurance need not fear the 
fpite 

of grudging foes, ne favour feek of 
friends : 

but in the ftay of her own fteadfaft 
might, 

neither to one herfelf nor other 
bends. 
Moll happy fhe that moil affured doth 
reft, 

but he moft happy who fuch one 
loves beft. 
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Sonnet LX. 

They, that in courfe of heavenly fpheres 
are fkilled, 

to every planet 'point 21 his fundry 
year : 

in which her circle's voyage is ful- 
filled, 

as Mars in three-fcore years doth run 
his fphere. 
So, fince the winged god his planet clear, 

began in me to move, one year is fpent : 

the which doth longer unto me 
appear, 

than all thofe forty which my life 
outwent. 
Then by that count, which lovers' books 
invent, 

the fphere of Cupid forty years con- 
tains : 

which I have wafted in long languifh- 
ment, 

that feem'd the longer for my greater 
pains. 
But let my Love's fair planet fhort her 
ways 

this year enfuing ; or elfe fhort my 
days. 

81 appoint. 
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Sonnet LXL 

The glorious image of the Maker's 

beauty, 
my fovereign faint, the idol of my 

thought, 
dare not henceforth above the bounds 

of duty 
t* accufe of pride, or rafhly blame for 

ought 
For being as (he is divinely wrought, 
and of the brood of angels heavenly 

born ; 
and with the crew of bleffed faints 

upbrought, 
each of which did her with their gifts 
* adorn ; 
The bud of joy, the bloflom of the 

morn, 
the beam of light, whom mortal eyes 

admire : 
what reafon is it then but me fhould 

fcorn, 
bafe things, that to her love too bold 

afpire ! 
Such heavenly forms ought rather wor- 

fhipped be, 
than dare be lov'd by men of mean 

degree. 
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Sonnet LXII. 

The weary year his race now having 

run, 
the new begins his compact courfe 

anew : 
with fhow of morning mild he hath 

begun, 
betokening peace and plenty to enfue ; 
So let us, which this change of weather 

view, 
change eke our minds and former 

lives amend : 
the old year's fins forepaft let us 

efchew, 
and fly the faults with which we did 

offend ; 
Then fhall the New Year's joy forth 

frefhly fend, 
into the glooming world his gladfome 

ray; 
and all thefe (forms which now his 

beauty blend, 
fhall turn to calms, and timely clear 

away. 
So like wife Love, cheer you your heavy 

fprite, 
and change old year's tfnnoy to new 

delight 



158 Edmund Spenser : 



Sonnet LXIII. 

After long dorms and tempefts 1 fad affay, 
which hardly I endur&d heretofore ; 
in dread of death and dangerous difmay, 
with which my filly bark was tofffcd 
fore. 

I do at length defcry the happy more, 
in which I hope ere long for to arrive, 
fair foil it feems from far, and fraught 

with ftore 
of all that dear and dainty is alive. 

Moft happy he that can at laft achieve 
the joyous fafety of fo fweet a reft : 
whofe leaft delight fufficeth to deprive 
remembrance of all pains which him 
oppreft. 

All pains are nothing in refpeft of this, 
all forrows fhort that gain eternal blifs. 

Sonnet LXIV. 

Coming to kifs her lips, (fuch grace I 

found) 
Mefeem'd I fmelt a garden of fweet 

flowers, 
that dainty odours from them threw 

around 
for damfels fit to deck their lovers' 

bowers. 
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Her lips did fmell like unto Gillyflowers, 
her ruddy cheeks, like unto Rofes 

re.d ; 
her fnowy brows, like budded Bella- 

mours, 22 
her lovely eyes, like Pinks but newly 

fpread ; 
Her goodly bofom, like a Strawberry 

bed ; 
her neck, like to a bunch of Cullam- 

bines ; 23 
her bread, like Lilies, ere their leaves 

be fhed ; 
her nipples, like young bloflbmed 

Jafmines : 
Such fragrant flowers do give mod 

odorous fmell, 
but her fweet odour did them all 

excel. 

Sonnet LXV. 

The doubt which ye mifdeem, fair Love, 

is vain, 
that fondly fear to lofe your liberty ; 
when lofing one, two liberties ye gain, 
and make him bond that bondage erft 

did fly. 

93 lovers. n columbine (a garden flower). 

P~2 
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Sweet be the bands, the which true love 

doth tie, 
without conftraint or dread of any ill : 
the gentle bird feels no captivity 
within her cage, but fings and feeds 

her fill. 
There pride dare not approach, nor 

difcord fpill 
the league 'twixt them, that loyal 

love hath bound : 
but fimple truth and mutual good- 
will, 
feeks with fweet peace to falve each 

other's wound. 
There Faith doth fearlcfs dwell in brazen 

tower, 
and fpotlefs Pleafure builds her facred 

bower. 



Sonnet LXVI. 

To all thofe happy bleflings, which ye 

have, 
with plenteous hand by heaven upon 

you thrown : 
this one difparagement they to you 

gave, 
that ye your love lent to fo mean a 

one. 



L 
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Ye whofe high worth's furpafling paragon, 
could not on earth have found one fit 

for mate, 
ne but in heaven matchable to none ; 
why" did ye (loop unto fo lowly ftate ? 
But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
than had ye forted with a prince's peer: 
for now your light doth more itfelf 

dilate, 
and in mydarknefs greater doth appear. 
Yet fince your light hath once enlumin'd 
me, 
with my reflex yours mall encreafed 
be. 

Sonnet LXVII. 

Like as a huntfman after weary chafe, 
feeing the game from him efcaped 

away : 
fits down to reft him in fome fhady 

place, 
with panting hounds beguiled of their 

prey. 
So after long purfuit and vain afTay, 
when I all weary had the chafe forfook, 
the gentle deer return'd the felf-fame 

way, 
thinking to quench her thirft at the 

next brook. 
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There (he beholding me with milder 

look, 
fought not to fly, but fearlefs ftill did 

bide : 
till I in hand her yet half-trembling 

took, 
and with her own good will her 

firmly tied. 
Strange thing mefeem'd to fee a beaft fo 

wild, 
fo goodly won, with her own will 

beguil'd. 

Sonnet LXVIII. 

Moft glorious Lord of life that on this 
day, 
didft make Thy triumph over death 

and fin : 
and having harrowM hell didft bring 

away, 
captivity thence captive, us to win. 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy 
' begin, 
and grant that we for whom thou 

diddeft die, 
being with Thy dear blood clean 

warned from fin, 
may live for ever in felicity. 
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And that Thy love we weighing 
worthily, 

may likewife love Thee for the fame 
again : 

and for Thy fake that all like dear 
didft buy, 

with love may one another enter- 
tain. 
So let us love, dear Love, like as we 
ought, 

love is the leflbn which the Lord us 
taught. 



Sonnet LXIX. 

The famous warriors of the anticke 

world, 
ufed trophies to ere& in ftately wife : 
in which they would the records have 

enrolled, 
of their great deeds and valorous 

emprife. 
What trophy then fhall I moft fit devife, 
in which I may record the memory 
of my Love's conqueft, peerlefs 

Beauty's prize, 
adorn'd with honour, love, and 

chaftity ! 



163 
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Even this verfe vow'd to eternity, 
fhall be thereof immortal monument : 
and tell her praife to all pofterity, 
that may admire fuch world's rare 
wonderment. 

The happy purchafe of my glorious fpoil, 
gotten at laft with labour and long toil. 

Sonnet LXX. 

Frefh Spring, the herald of love's mighty 

king, 
in whofe coat-armour richly are dis- 
played, 
all forts of flowers the which on earth 

do fpring, 
in goodly colours gloriously arrayed. 
Go to my Love, where fhe is carelefs laid, 
yet in her Winter's bower not well 

awake : 
tell her the joyous time Will not be 

ftaid 
unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. 
Bid her therefore herfelf foon ready make, 
to wait on Love amongft his lovely 

crew : 
where everyone, that mifleth then 

her make, 
fhall be by him amerced with penance 

due. 
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Make hafte therefore, fweet Love, whilft 
it is prime, 
for none can call again the patted 
time. 



Sonnet LXXI. 

I joy to fee how in your drawen work, 
yourfelf unto the Bee ye do compare ; 
and me unto the Spider that doth 

lurk, 
in clofe await to catch her unaware. 
Right fo yourfelf were caught in cunning 

fnare 
of a dear foe, and thralled to his love : 
in whofe ftrait bands ye now cap- 

tived are 
fo firmly, that ye never may remove. 
But as your work is woven all above 
with woodbine flowers and fragrant 

eglantine : 
fo fweet your prifon you in time {hall 

prove, 
with many dear delights bedecked 

fine. 
And all thenceforth eternal peace (hall 

fee 
between the Spider and the gentle 

Bee. 
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Sonnet LXXII. 

Oft when my fpirit doth fpread her 
bolder wings, 
in mind to mount up to the pureft fky : 
it down is weigh'd with thought of 

earthly things 
and clogg'd with burden of mortality ; 
Where when that fovereign beauty it 

doth fpy, 
refembling heaven's glory in her light : 
drawn with fweet pleafure's bait, it 

back doth fly, 
and unto heaven forgets her former 

flight 
There my frail fancy fed with full 

delight, 
doth bath in blifs and mantleth 24 

moft at eafe : 
ne thinks of other heaven, but how | 

it might 
her heart's defire with moft content- 
ment pleafe. 
Heart need not wifh none other happi- 

nefs, 
but here on earth to have fuch 

heaven's blifs. 

34 Resteth as a bird with outspread wings, 
e.g., lark, eagle. 
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Sonnet LXXIII. 

Being myfelf captived here in care, 
my heart, (whom none with fervile 

bands can tie, 
but the fair trefles of your golden 

hair,) 
breaking his prifon, forth to you doth 

Like as a bird that in one s hand doth 

fpy 
defired food, to it doth make his 

flight : 
even fo my heart, that wont on your 

fair eye 
to feed his fill, flies back unto your 

fight. 
Do you him take, and in your bofom 

bright, 
gently encage, that he may be your 

thrall : 
perhaps he there may learn with rare 

delight, 
to fing your name and praifes over 

all. 
That it hereafter may you not repent, 
him lodging in your bofom to have 

lent. 
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Sonnet LXXIV. 

Moft happy letters, fram'd by fkilful 
trade, 

with which that happy name was firft 
deiign'd, 

the which three times thrice happy 
hath me made, 

with gifts of body, fortune, and of 
mind. 
The firft my being to me gave by kind, 

from mother's womb deriv'd by due 
defcent ; 

the fecond is my fovereign Queen 
moft kind, 

that honour and large riches to me 
lent. 
The third my Love, 25 my life's laft orna- 
ment, 

by whom my fpirit out of duft was 
raifed : 

to fpeak her praife and glory excel- 
lent, 

of all alive moft worthy to be praifed. 
Ye three Elizabeths for ever live, 

that three fuch Graces did unto me 
give. 

99 Elizabeth Boyle, as before. 
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Sonnet LXXV. 

One day I wrote her name upon the 

ftrand, 2 * 
but came the waves and wafhed it 

away : 
again I wrote it with a fecond hand, 
but came the tide, and made my 

pains his prey. 
Vain man, faid fhe, that doft in vain affay, 
a mortal thing fo to immortalize j 27 
for I myfelf fhall like 28 to this decay, 
and eke my name be wiped out like- 
wife. 
Not fo, (quod I) let bafer things devife, 
to die in dull, but you (hall live by 

fame : 
my verfe your virtues rare fhall eternize, 
and in the heavens write your glorious 

name. 
Where whenas death fhall all the world 

fubdue, 
our love fhall live, and later life renew. 

M ' Kilcoran,' the gift bestowed by the ' Great 
Earl' on Elizabeth Boyle, overlooked 'the 
sea/ and its ' strand ' (outside Youghall) is still 
renowned. 

27 Prettily and modestly said by her. Cf. 
Shakespeare : 

' For who to frail mortality doth trust Y 

* liken. 
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Sonnet LXXVX 

Fair bofom, fraught with virtue's richeft 

treafure, 
the neft of love, the lodging of 

delight ; 
the bower of blifs, the paradife of 

pleafure ; 
the facred harbour of that heavenly 

fprite : 
How was I ravifht with your lovely 

fight, 
and my frail thoughts too raflily led 

aftray? 
whiles diving deep through amorous 

infight, 
on the fweet fpoil of beauty they did 

prey! 
And twixt her paps like early fruit in 

May, 
whofe harveft feem'd to haften now 

apace : 
they Ioofely did their wanton wings 

difplay, 
and there to reft themfelves did 

boldly place. 
Sweet thoughts, I envy your fo happy reft, 
which oft I wiflit, yet never was fo 

bleft. 
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Sonnet LXXVII. 

Was it a dream, or did I fee it plain ? 

a goodly table of pure ivory : 

all fpread with junkets, fit to enter- 
tain, 

the greateft Prince with pompous 
royalty. 
'Mongft which, there in a filver difh did 
lie, 

two golden apples of unvalu'd price : 

far palling thofe which Hercules 
came by, 

or thofe which Atalanta did en- 
tice ; 
Exceeding fwcct, yet void of finful 
vice ; 

that many fought, yet none could ever 
tafte; 

fweet fruit of pleafure, brought from 
paradife 

by Love himfelf, and in his garden 
plac'd. 
Her breaft that table was fo richly 
fpread, 

my thoughts the guefts, which would 
thereon have fed. 



Q ^ 
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Sonnet LXXVIII. 

Lacking my Love, I go from place to 

place, 
like a young fawn that late hath loft 

the hind : 
and feek each where, where laft I faw 

her face, 
whofe image yet I carry frefli in 

mind. 
I feek the fields, with her late footing 

fyn'd » 
I feek her bower with her late pre- 
sence deckt ; 
yet nor in field nor bower I can her 

find : 
yet field and bower are full of her 

afpe& 
But when mine eyes I thereunto direft, 
they idly back return to me again, 
and when I hope to see their true 

objeft, 
I find myfelf but fed with fancies 

vain. 
Ceafe then, mine eyes, to feek herfelf to 

fee, 
and let my thoughts behold herfelf in 

me. 

* refined. 
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Sonnet LXXIX. 

Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 
for that yourfelf ye daily fuch do 
fee: 

J but the true fair, that is the gentle 
wit, 
and virtuous mind, is much more 
praif 'd of me. 
For all the reft, however fair it be, 
fhall turn to nought and lofe that 

glorious hue : 
but only that is permanent and free 
from frail corruption, that doth flefh 
enfue. 80 
That is true beauty : that doth argue 
you 
to be divine, and born of heavenly 

feed : 
deriv'd from that fair Spirit, from 

Whom all true 
and perfect beauty did at firft pro- 
ceed. 
He only fair, and what He fair hath 
made, 
all other fair like flowers untimely 
fade. 

80 pursue. 
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Sonnet LXXX. 

After fo long a race as I have run 
through Fairyland, which thofe fix 

books compile ; 
give leave to reft me, being half 

fordone, 
and gather to myfelf new breath 

awhile. 
Then as a fteed refreflied after toil, 
out of my prifon I will break anew : 
and ftoutly will that fecond work 

a (Toil, 
with ftrong endeavour and attention 

due. 
Till then give leave to me in pleafant 

mew, 81 
to fport my Mufe, and ling my Love's 

fweet praife : 
the contemplation of whofe heavenly 

hue, 
my fpirit to an higher pitch will 

raife. 
But let her praifes yet be low and 

mean, 
fit for the handmaid of the Fairy 

Queen. 

n retirement. 
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Sonnet LXXXI. 32 

Fair is my Love, when her fair golden 
hairs, 
with the loofe wind ye waving chance 
to mark : 

M In ' Gongora,' by Edward Churton 
(2 vols., 1862), there is a sonnet resembling 
this, translated from Francesco de la Torre 
(= Quevedo). Probably both Spenser and 
Quevedp derived their original from some 
Italian poet (ii., p. 295). But as Quevedo 
lived later (b. 1580, d. 1645) he must some- 
how have seen Spenser's ' AmorettL' It seems 
expedient here to quote the sonnet from 
above: 

' Fair is my love, when to the Summer air 

She doth her locks of tangled gold unbind ; 
Fair, when relating to my hearrs despair, 
She bids her stem eyes grant one glance 

more kind ; 
Fair, when, to still her troubled waves 
and wind, 
She bids that light bark forth, which I adore ; 
Fair, when her gentlest grace of heavenly 
mind 
Hath turn'd to joy the pining grief I bore ; 
Fair is her mildness; fair, though hard 
before ; 
Fair, cruel ; fair, disdainful ; fair, still fair. 
E'en when my heaven seems gloom for 
evermore ; 
But her fair smile of beauty debonaire, 
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fair, when the rofe in her ted cheeks 

appears, 
or in her eyes the fire of love does 

fpark. 
Fair, when her breaft like a rich-laden 

bark, 
with precious merchandife fhe forth 

doth lay : 
fair, when that cloud of pride, which 

oft doth dark 
her goodly light with fmiles, (he 

drives away. 
But faireft (he, when fo (he doth dif- 

play 
the gate with pearls and rubies richly 

dight : 
through which her words fo wife do 

make their way 
to bear the meffage of her gentle 

fprite : 
The reft be works of Nature's wonder- 
ment, 
but this the work of heart's aftonifti- 

ment. 



Can ne'er be known, till seen in its own 

light ; 
Nor seen, can word or thought report it 

right' 



Sonnet LXXXII. 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I blefs my lot, that was fo lucky 
placed : 

but then the more your own mifhap 
I rue, 

that are fo much by fo mean love 
embafed. 
For had the equal heavens fo much you 
graced 

in this as in the reft, ye mote in- 
vent 

fome heavenly wit, whofe verfe could 
have enchafed 

your glorious name in golden monu- 
ment. 
But fince ye deign'd fo goodly to re- 
lent 

to me your thrall, in whom is little 
worth, 

that little that I am, (hall all be 
fpent, 

in fetting your immortal praifes forth. 
Whofe lofty argument uplifting me, 

{hall lift you up unto an high de- 
gree. 



I 
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Sonnet LXXXIII** 

My hungry eyes, through greedy cove- 

tice, 
(till to behold the objedl of their pain, 
with no contentment can themfelves 

fuffice, 
but having pine, and having not com- 
plain ; 
For lacking it, they cannot life fuftain, 
and feeing it, they gaze on it the 

more ; 
in their amazement like Narciflus 

vain, 
whofe eyes him fhuVd: fo plenty 

makes me poor. 
Yet are mine eyes fo filled with the ftore 
of that fair light, that ^nothing elfe 

they brook : 
but loath the things which they did 

like before, 
and can no more endure on them to 

look. 
All this world's glory feemeth vain to 

me, 
and all their fhows but fhadows, faving 

fhe. 

M Sonnet LXXXIII. is nearly a repetition 
of Sonnet XXXV. : but compare. 
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Sonnet LXXXIV. 

Let not one fpark of filthy luftful 

fire 
break out, that may her facred peace 

moleft : 
ne one light glance of fenfual de- 
fire 
attempt to work her gentle mind's 

unreft. 
But pure affections bred in fpotlefs 

breaft, 
and modeft thoughts breath'd from 

well-temp'red fprites, 
go vifit her in her chafte bower of 

reft, 
accompanied with angelic delights. 
There fill yourfelf with thofe moft 

joyous fights, 
the which myfelf could never yet 

attain : 
but fpeak no word to her of thefe 

fad plights, 
which her too conftant ftiffhefs doth 

conftrain. 
Only behold her rare perfection, 
and blefs your fortune's fair election. 
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Sonnet LXXXV. 

The world that cannot deem 34 of worthy 

things, 
when I do praife her, fay I do but 

flatter : 
fo does the Cuckoo, when the Mavis 

fmgs, 
begin his witlefs note apace to clatter. 
But they that Ikill not of fo heavenly 

matter, 
all that they know not, envy or admire, 
rather than envy, let them wonder at 

her, 
but not to deem of her defert afpire. 
Deep in the clofet of my parts entire, 
her worth is written with a golden 

quill, 
that me with heavenly fury doth 

infpire, 
and my glad mouth with her fweet 

praifes fill. 
Which whenas Fame in her fhrill trump 

mall thunder, 
let the world choofe to envy or to 

wonder. 86 

84 judge. 

80 As before stated, I think it is simply im- 
possible to go beyond this 85th sonnet as 
addressed to his Elizabeth. The restfulness of 
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Sonnet LXXXVI. 

Venomous tongue, apt with vile adder's 

fting, 
of that felf-kind with which the 

Furies fell 
their fnaky heads do comb, from 

which a fpring 
of poifoned words and fpiteful fpeeches 

well : 



success, even triumph, is fitly brought to a 
music-like ending when we take this sonnet 
for the last. ' Her worth is written,' &c, is a 
finale. Pity that ever the poet or his publisher 
gathered together the others that follow. They 
seem to me to bear on surface and in sub- 
stance their own evidence of having been in- 
spired by a different object, and under wholly 
different circumstances. Moreover, the 85 
sonnets of the 'Amoretti' bring us well on 
into 1594, and thus leave no chronological 
room for a quarrel and estrangement so utter 
as Sonnet LXXXVI. would demand. I ask 
the reader, therefore, to stop short at Sonnet 
LXXXV. as his wooing of his wife : and to 
apply all thereafter to an earlier love-passion 
and agitation; in other words, to Rosalinde 
and Menalcas, or mayhap 'altera Rosalin- 
dula. See our 'Life of Spenser* in Works, 
as before.— G. 



r 
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Let all the plagues and horrid pains, of 

hell, 
upon thee fall for thine accurf ed hire : 
that with falfe forged lies, which thou 

didft tell, 
in my true Love did fHr up coals of 

ire ; 
The fparks whereof let kindle thine 

own fire, 
and, catching hold on thine own 

wicked head 
confume thee quite ; that didft with 

guile confpire 
in my fweet peace fuch breaches to 

have bred. 
Shame be thy meed, and mifchief thy 

reward ! 
due to thyfelf, that it for me prepar'd. 

Sonnet LX XXVII. 

Since I did leave the prefence of my 
Love, 

many long weary days I have out- 
worn : 

and many nights, that {lowly feem'd 
to move, 

their fad protract, from evening until 
morn. 
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For when as day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wifh that night the noyous day 

would end : 
and whenas night hath us of light 

forlorn, 
I wifh that day would fhortly reafcend. 
Thus I the time with expedition fpend, 
and fain my grief with changes to 

beguile, 
that further feems his term ftill to 

extend, 
and maketh every minute feem a mile. 
So forrow ftill doth feem too long to laft, 
but joyous hours do fly away too fail 

Sonnet LXXXVIII. 

Since I have lackt the comfort of that 

light, 
the which was wont to lead my 

thoughts affray : 
I wander as in darknefs of the night, 
afraid of every danger's leaft difmay. 
Ne ought I fee, though in the clear eft 

day, 
when others gaze upon their fhadows 

vain, 
but th* only image of that heavenly ray, 
whereof fome glance doth in mine 

eye remain. 



R 2 
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Of which beholding th' Idea plain, 
through contemplation of my pureft 

part : 
with light thereof I do myfelf fuftain 
and thereon feed my love-afFamifht 

heart. 
But with fuch brightnefs whilft I fill 

my mind, 
I ftarve my body, and mine eyes do 

blind. 



Sonnet LXXXIX. 

Likeas the Culver 86 on the bared bough 
(its mourning for the abfence of her 

mate ; 
and, in her fongs fends many a wifhful 

vow, 
for his return that feems to linger 

late: 
So I alone now left difconfolate, 

mourn to myfelf the abfence of my 

love : 
and, wand'ring here and there all 

defolate, 
feek with my plaints to match that 

mournful dove. 

"dove. 
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Ne joy of ought that under heaven doth 
hove, 
can comfort me, but her own joyous 

fight : 
whofe fweet afped both God and 

man can move, 
in her unspotted pleafance to delight. 
Dark is my day, whiles her fair light 
I mifs, 
and dead my life that wants fuch 
lively blifs. 



r 



IV. EPITHJLAMION. 

[The ' Epithalamion 9 accompanied the 
' Amoretti.' " Hallants forcible andjym- 
pathetic notice may here /pare me the tajk, 
arduous and unnecejfary, of attempting to 
praife a poem which, from 1595 onwards, 
has but rarely met with a rival in poetical 
fervour amongft our lyrical odes — never 
amongft our Hymenaea : ' It is a ft rain re- 
dolent of a bridegroom^ joy, and of a poet's 
fancy. The Englijb language feems to 
expand itfelf into a copioufnefs unknown 
before, while he pours forth the varied 
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imagery of this fplendid little poem. I do 
not know any other nuptial Jong, ancient or 
modern, of equal beauty. It is an intoxi- 
cation of ecfiasy, ardent, no hie, and pure 999 
(Profeffor Palgrave, Works, as before, 
vol. iv., p. xciv). Profejfor Palgrave 
adds.: " Spenfer has here laid out his fubjeel 
on his moft congenial, most liberal ft ale ; 
pouring forth all his exuberance, allufive 
and defcriptive, with a refined pielurefque- 
nefs worthy of S hake/pear e in his own age, 
of Keats or Tennyfon in ours / — the in- 
vention fo copious, the form fo beautiful, 
the melody fo refonant, as fairly to refemble 
the Allegro with which Beethoven 9 s orcheftra 
is wont to clofe a Symphony. He feems to 
write here from the whole fulnefs of bis 
heart ; and being hence led to include and 
dwell on every bridal affociation, old or 
new, which he could recall, the wealth of 
the ' Epithalamion 9 has perhaps tended a 
little to efface the imprejjion that depth of 
feeling is involved. But {even if it were 
not in itfelf a kind of treafon to poetry to 
fuppofe this) the lovely fimplicity of the 
Envoy may reajfure us 99 (ibid., pp. xciv-v). 
Profeffor John Wilfon (' Blackwood 's 
Magazine, 9 vol. xxxiv., pp. 824 — 854) 
writes thus : 
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" No poet of our refined — our delicate 
age — could write bis own marriage-hymn 
of thank/giving. He could be more eafily 
pardoned for his epitaph or his epicedia. 
But Spenfer lived in a ftrong age. And 
had he been Jt lent 9 he would have felt that 
he wronged Hymen as well as the Mufes " 
(A 849)0— G. 



Ye learned fitters which have oftentimes 

been to me aiding, others to adorn, 
Whom ye thought worthy of your 

graceful rhymes, 
That even the greateft did not greatly 

fcorn 
To hear their names fung in your fimple 

lays, 
But joyed in their praife : 
And when ye lift your own mifhaps to 

mourn, 
Which death, or love, or fortune's wreck 

did raife, 
Your firing could foon to fadder tenour 

turn, 
And teach the woods and waters to 

lament 
Your doleful dreriment : 
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Now lay thofe forrowful complaints 

afide, 
And, having all your heads with garlands 

crown'd, 
Help me mine own Love's praifes to 

refound ; 
Ne let the fame of any be envied ; 
So Orpheus did for his own bride ! 
So I unto myfelf alone will fing ; 
The woods mall to me anfwer and my 

Echo ring. 



Early, before the world's light-giving 

lamp, 
His golden beam upon the hills doth 

fpread, 
Having difperfl the night's uncheerful 

damp, 
Do ye awake, and with frefh lufty-head, 
Go to the bower of my beloved Love, 
My trueft turtle-dove ; 
Bid her awake ; for Hymen is awake, 
And long fince ready forth his mafk to 

move, 
With his bright tead 1 that flames with 

many a flake, 

1 torch. 
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And many a bachelor to wait on him, 

In their frefh garments trim. 

Bid her awake, therefore, and foon her 

dight, 
For lo ! the wifhed day is come at laft, 
That (hall, for all the pains and forrows 

paft, 
Pay to her ufury of long delight : 
And whilft (he doth her dight, 
Do ye to her of joy and folace fing, 
That all the woods may anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 

Bring with you all the Nymphs that 

you can hear, 
Both of the rivers and the forefts green : 
And of the fea that neighbours to her 

near, 2 
All with gay garlands goodly well befeen. 
And let them alfo with them bring in 

hand, 
Another gay garland 
For my fair Love, of lilies and of rofes, 
Bound true-love wife with a blue lilk 

riband 
And let them make great ftore of bridal 

pones, 

9 At Youghall, as before. 



And let them eke bring ftore of other 

flowers 
To deck the bridal bowers. 
And let the ground whereas 9 her foot 

fhall tread, 
For fear the ftones her tender foot 

mould wrong, 
Be ftrewfcd ' with fragrant flowers all 

along, 
And diap'red like the difcoloured mead 
Which done, do at her chamber-door 

await, 
For fhe will waken ftrait ; 
The whiles do ye this fong unto her fing, 
The woods fhall to you anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 

Ye Nymphs of Mulla, which with care- 
ful heed, 

The filver fcaly trouts do tend full well, 

And greedy pikes which ufe therein to 
feed: 

(Thofe trouts and pikes all others do 
excel) 

And ye likewife, which keep the rulhy 
lake, 

Where none do fifties take ; 

8 whereon. 
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Bind up the locks the which hang 

fcatter'd light, 
And in his waters, which your mirror 

make, 
Behold your faces as the chryftal bright ; 
That when you come whereas my Love 

doth lie, 
No blemifh (he may fpy. 
And eke, ye lightfoot maids, which keep 

the deer, 
That on the hoary mountain ufe to 

tower, 
And the wild wolves, which feek them 

to devour, 
With your fteel darts do chafe from 

coming near ; 
Be alfo prefent here, 
To help to deck her, and to help to fing, 
That all the woods may anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 



Wake now, my Love, awake ; for it is 

time ; 
The rofy Morn long fince left Tithon's 

bed, 
All ready to her filver coach to climb, 
And Phoebus 'gins to (how his glorious 

head. 
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Hark how the cheerful birds do chant 

their lays 
And carol of Love's praife. 
The merry Lark her matins fings aloft, 
The Thrufh replies, the Mavis defcant 

plays, 
The Ouzell fhrills, the Ruddock 4 warbles 

foft: 
So goodly all agree with fweet confent, 
To this day's merriment. [long, 

Ah my dear Love, why do ye fleep thus 
When meeter were that ye mould now 

awake, 
T' await the coming of your joyous 

make, 6 [fong, 

And hearken to the birds' love-learned 
The dewy leaves among ! 
For they of joy and pleafance to you fing, 
That all the woods them anfwer, and 

their echo ring. 

My Love is now awake out of her dreams, 
And her fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed 

were 
With darkfome cloud, now lhow their 

goodly beams 
More bright than Hefperus his head 

doth rear. 

4 robin redbreast, * mate. 
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Come now ye damfels, daughters of 

delight, 
Help quickly her to dight ; 
But firft come ye fair Hours which were 

begot 
In Jove's fweet paradife, of Day and 

Night ; 
Which do the feafons of the year allot, 
And all that ever in this world is fair, 
Do make and ftill repair. 
And ye three Handmaids of the Cyprian 

Queen, 
The which do ftill adorn her beauty's 

pride, 
Help to adorn my beautifulleft bride, 
And as ye her array, ftill throw between 
Some graces to be feen ; 
And, as ye ufe to Venus, to her fing, 
The whiles the woods mail anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 



Now is my Love all ready forth to 

come; 
Let all the virgins therefore well await, 
And ye freih boys that tend upon her 

groom 
Prepare yourfelves ; for he is coming 

ftrait. 




s 
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Set all your things in feemly good array 
Fit for fo joyful day : f 

The joyfulft day that ever fun did fee. 
Fair Sun ! (how forth thy favourable 

ray, 
And let thy life-full heat not fervent be 
For fear of burning her funfhiny face, 
Her beauty to difgrace. 
O faired Phoebus ! father of the Mufe ! 
If ever I did honour thee aright, 
Or fing the thing, that mote thy mind 

delight, 
Do not thy fervant's fimple boon refufe, 
But let this day, let this one day be 

mine ; 
Let all the reft be thine. 
Then I thy fovereign praifes loud will 

fing, 
That all the woods mall anfwer, and 

their echo ring. 



Hark ! how the Minftrels 'gin to flirill i 

aloud, 
Their merry Mufic that refounds from 

far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling 

crowd, 
That well agree wi thou ten breach or jar. 
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But moft of all the Damfels do delight, 
When they their timbrels fmite, 
And thereunto do dance and carol fweet, 
That all the fenfes they do ravifti quite ; 
The whiles the boys run up and down 

the ftreet, 
Crying aloud with ftrong confuted noife, 
As if it were one voice. 
Hymen i6 Hymen, Hymen, they do 

fhout ; 
That even to the heavens their fhouting 

fhrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth 

fill; 
To which the people (landing all about, 
As in appro vane e, do thereto applaud 
And loud advance her laud ; 
And evermore they Hymen, Hymen fing, 
That all the woods them anfwer and 

their echo ring. 

Lo ! where fhe comes along with portly 

pace, 
Like Phoebe from her chamber of the 

Eaft, 

Arifing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that 'feems 6 a virgin 

befl. 

6 beseems, becomes. 



8 2 
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So well it her befeems, that ye would 

ween 
Some angel fhe had been. 
Her long loofe yellow locks like golden 

wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling 

flowers atween, 
Do like a golden mantle her attire, . 
And, being crowned with a garland 

green, 
Seem like Come maiden Queen. 
Her modeft eyes abafhed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do flare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are ; 
Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 
But blufh to hear her praifes fung fo 

loud, 
So far from being proud. 
Nathlefs do ye ftill loud her praifes fing, 
That all the woods may anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 

Tell me ye merchants' daughters, 7 did 
ye fee 

So fair a creature in your town before ; 

So fweet, fo lovely, and fo mild as fhe, 

Adorn'd with Beauty's grace and Vir- 
tue's ftore ? 

7 Of Cork. 



Her goodly eyes like Sapphires mining 

bright ; 
Her forehead ivory white ; 
Her cheeks like apples which the fun 

hath rudded ; 
Her lips like cherries charming men to 

bite ; 
Her breafl like to a bowl of cream 

uncrudded ; 
Her paps like lilies budded ; 
Her fnowy neck like to a marble tower ; 
And all her body like a palace fair, 
Afcending up, with many a (lately flair, 
To Honour's feat and Chaftity's fweet 

bower. 
Why Hand ye Hill ye virgins in amaze. 
Upon her fo to gaze, 
While ye forget your former lay to 

fing, 
To which the woods did anfwer and 

your echo ring ? 

But if ye faw that which no eyes can 

fee, 
The inward beauty of her lively fprite, 
Garni (ht with heavenly gifts of high 

degree, 
Much more then would ye wonder at 

that fight, 
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And ftand aftonifht like to thofe which 

read 
Medufa's mazeful head. 
There dwells fweet Love and conftant 

Chaftity, 
Unfpotted Faith and comely Woman- 
hood, 
Regard of honour and mild Modefty ; 
There Virtue reigns as Queen in royal 

throne, 
And giveth laws alone ; 
The which the bafe affections do obey, 
And yield their fervices unto her will, 
Ne thought of things uncomely ever may 
Thereto approach to tempt her mind 

to ill. 
Had ye once feen thefe her celeftial 

treafures, 
And unrevealed pleafures ; 
Then would ye wonder and her praifes 

fing, 
That all the woods mould anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 

Open the temple-gates unto my Love, 
Open them wide that fhe may enter in, 
And all the pofts adorn as doth behove, 
And all the pillars deck with garlands 
trim, 
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For to receive this Saint with honour 

due, 
That cometh in to you. 
With trembling fteps and humble rever- 
ence, 
She cometh in, before th* Almighty's 

view : 
Of her ye virgins learn obedience, 
When fo ye come into thofe holy places, 
To humble your proud faces ; 
Bring her up to th' high altar, that fhe 

may, 
The facred ceremonies there partake, 
The which do endlefs matrimony make ; 
And let the roaring Organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles with hollow throats, 
The Chorifters the joyous Anthem fing, 
That all the woods may anfwer, and 
their echo ring. 



Behold whiles (he before the altar ftands 
Hearing the holy prieft that to her 

fpeaks 
And blefleth her with his two happy 

hands, 
How the red rofes flufti up in her 

cheeks, 
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And the pure fnow, with goodly vermeil 

(lain, 
Like crimfon dyed in grain ; 
That even th' angels which continually, 
About the facred Altar do remain, 
Forget their fervice and about her fly, 
Oft peeping in her face, that feems more 

fair, 
The more they on it ftare. 
But her fad eyes, dill fattened on the 

ground, 
Are governed with goodly modefty, 
That fuffers not one look to glance awry, 
Which may let in a little thought un- 

found. 
Why blufh ye, Love, to give to me your 

hand, 
The pledge of all our band ! 
Sing ye fweet Angels, Alleluia fing, 
That all the woods may anfwer and 

your echo ring. 



Now all is done : bring home the bride 

again, 
Bring home the triumph of our victory ; 
Bring home with you the glory of her 

gain, 
With joyance bring her and with jollity. 
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Never had man more joyful day than this, 

Whom heaven would heap with blifs. 

Make feaft therefore now all this live- 
long day : 

This day for ever to me holy is. 

Pour out the wine without reftraintor ftay, 

Pour not by cups, but by the belly-full, 

Pour out to all that wull, 8 

And fprinkle all the polls and walls with 
wine, 

That they may fweat, and drunken be 
withal. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths 
of vine, 

And let the Graces dance unto the reft ; 

For they can do it beft : 

The whiles the maidens do their carol 
fing, 

To which the woods mail anfwer and 
their echo ring. 

Ring ye the bells, ye young men of the 

town, 
And leave your wonted labours for this 

day : 
This day is holy ; do ye write it down, 
That ye for ever it remember may. 

* will. 
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This day the fun is in his chiefefl height, 
With Barnaby 9 the bright, 
From whence declining daily by degrees, 
He fomewhat lofeth of his heat and light, 
When once the Crab behind his back 

he fees. 
But for this time it ill ordained was, 
To choofe the longefl day in all the 

year, 
And fhorteft night, when longefl fitter 

were : 
Yet never day fo long, but late would 

pafs. 
Ring ye the bells, to make it wear away, 
And bonfires make all day, 
And dance about them, and about them 

fing: 
That all the woods may anfwer, and 

your echo ring. 

Ah ! when will this long weary day have 

end, 
And lend me leave to come unto my 

Love? 
How flowly do the hours their numbers 

fpend ? 
How flowly does fad Time his feathers 

move ? 

9 St. Barnabas. 
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Hafte thee, O faireft Planet, to thy home 

Within the Weftern foam : 

Thy tired fteeds long fince have need of 

reft. 
Long though it be, at laft I fee it gloom, 
And the bright evening-flar with golden 

creft 
Appear out of the Eaft. 
Fair child of beauty, glorious lamp of 

Love 
That all the hofl of heaven in ranks 

dofl lead, 
And guideft lovers through the night's 

fad dread, 
How cheerfully thou lookeft from above, 
And feemft to laugh atween thy twink- 
ling light 
As joying in the fight 
Of thefe glad many, which for joy do fing, 
That all the woods them anfwer and 

their echo ring ! 

Now ceafe ye damfels your delights 

forepaft ; 
Enough is it, that all the day was yours : 
Now day is done, and night is nighing 

faft: 
Now bring the Bride into the bridal 

bowers. 
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The night is come, now foon her dif- 

array, 
And in her bed her lay ; 
Lay her in lilies and in violets, 
And £lken curtains over her difplay : 
And odour'd meets, and Arras coverlets, 
Behold how goodly my fair Love does lie 
In proud humility ! 

Like unto Mai a, when as Jove her took, 
In Tempe, lying on the flow'ry grass, 
Twixt fleep and wake, after (he weary 

was, 
With bathing in the Acidalian brook. 
Now it is night, ye damfels may be 

gone, 
And leave my Love alone, 
And leave like wife your former lay to 

fing: 
The woods no more (hall anfwer, nor 

your echo ring. 



Now welcome night, thou night fo long 

expedled, 
That long day's labour doft at laft defray, 
And all my cares, which cruel Love 

collected, 
Haft fumm'd in one, and cancelled for 

aye : 
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Spread thy broad wing over my Love 

and me, 
That no man may us fee, 
And in thy fable mantle us enwrap, 
From fear of peril and foul horror free. 
Let no falfe treafon feek us to entrap, 
Nor any dread difquiet once annoy 
The fafety of our joy : 
But let the night be calm and quietfome, 
Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad 

affray : 
Likeas when Jove with fair Alcmena 

lay, 
When he begot the great Tirynthian 

groom : 
Or likeas when he with thyfelf did lie, 
And begot Majefty. 
And let the maids and young men ceafe 

to fing : 
Ne let the woods them anfwer, nor 

their echo ring. 

Let no lamenting cries, nor doleful tears, 

Be heard all night within, nor yet with- 
out : 

Ne let falfe whifpers breeding hidden 
fears, 

Break gentle deep with mifconceived 
doubt. 
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Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful 

fights, 
Make fudden fad affrights ; 
Ne let houfefircs, nor lightnings helplefs 

harms, 
Ne let the Pouke, 10 nor other evil 

fprites, 
Ne let mifchievous witches with their 

charms, 
Ne let hob-goblins, names whofe fenfe 

we fee not, 
Fray us with things that be not. 
Let not the fcreech Owl, nor the Stork 

be heard : 
Nor the night-Raven that ftill deadly 

yells, 
Nor damned ghofts call'd up with mighty 

fpells, 
Nor grifly vultures, make us once 

affeard : 
Ne let th' unpleafant Quire of Frogs 

ftill croaking 
Make us to wifh their choking. 
Let none of thefe their dreary accents 

fing; 
Ne let the woods them anfwer, nor 

their echo ring. 



M Puck. 
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But let Hill Silence true night-watches 

keep, 
That facred peace may in aflurance reign, 
And timely deep, when it is time to fleep, 
May pour his limbs forth on your 

pleafant plain ; 
The whiles an hundred little winged 

Loves, 
Like divers-feathered doves, 
Shall fly and flutter round about your 

bed, 
And in the fecret dark, that none re- 
proves 
Their pretty ftealths mail work, and 

fnares fhall fpread 
To filch away fweet fnatches of delight, 
ConceaPd through covert night. 
Ye fons of Venus, play your fports at 

will, 
For greedy pi eafure, carelefs of your toys, 
Thinks more upon her paradife of joys, 
Than what ye do, albeit good or ill. 
All night therefore attend your merry 

play, 
For it will foon be day : 
Now none doth hinder you, that fay or 

fing, 
Ne will the woods now anfwer, nor 

your echo ring. 
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Who is the fame, which at my window 

peeps ? 
Or whofe is that fair face, that {nines fo 

bright, 
Is it not Cynthia, flie that never 

deeps, 
But walks about high heaven all the 

night ? 
O, faireft goddefs, do thou not envy 
My Love with me to fpy : 
For thou likewife didft love, though 

now unthought, 
And for a fleece of wool, which privily 
The Latmian fhepherd once unto thee 

brought, 
His pleafures with thee wrought. 
Therefore to us be favourable now ; 
And fith of women's labours thou hail 

charge, 
And generation goodly doft enlarge, 
Incline thy will t' effect our wifhful 

vow, 
And the chafte womb inform with timely 

feed, 
That may our comfort breed : 
Till which we ceafe our hopeful hap to 

fing, 
Ne let the woods us anfwer, nor our 

echo ring. 
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And thou, great Juno, which with awful 
might 

The laws of wedlock ftill doth patronize, 

And the religion of the faith firft plight 

With facred rites haft taught to folem- 
nize : 

And eke for comfort often called art 

Of women in their fmart ; 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy bleffings unto us impart. 

And thou glad Genius, in whofe gentle 
hand, 

The bridal bower and genial bed re- 
main, 

Without blemifli or ftain, 

And the fweet pleafures of their loves' 
delight 

With fecret aid doft fuccour and fupply, 

Till they bring forth the fruitful pro- 
geny ; 

Send us the timely fruit of this fame 
night. 

And thou, fair Hebe, and thou Hymen 
free, 

Grant that it may fo be. 

Till which we ceafe your further praife 
to fing, 

Ne any woods fhall anfwer, nor your 
echo ring. 
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And ye high heavens, the temple of the 

gods, 
In which a thoufand torches flaming 

bright 
Do burn, that to us wretched earthly 

clods : 
In dreadful darknefs lend defired light ; 
And all ye powers which in the fame 

remain, 
More than we men can fain ; 
Pour out your bleffing on us plenteoufly, 
And happy influence upon us rain, 
That we may raife a large pofterity, 
Which from the earth, which they may 

long poflefs 
With lafting happinefs, 
Up to your haughty palaces may mount, 
And for the guerdon of their glorious 

merit 
May heavenly tabernacles there in- 
herit, 
Of blefled Saints for to increafe the 

count. 
So let us reft, fweet Love, in hope of 

this, 
And ceafe till thtn our timely joys to 

fing; 
The woods no more us anfwer, nor our 

echo ring. 
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Song, made in lieu of many ornaments, 

With which my Love ihould duly have 
been deckt, 

Which cutting off through hafty acci- 
dents, 

Ye would not flay your due time to 
expedl, 

But promift both to recompenfe ; 

Be unto her a goodly ornament, 

And for fhort time an endlefs monument. 



t 



V. PROTHALAMION. 

[« Tbeftanza' of the ' Prothalamion* 'is 
to my ear even more exquijitely conftrucled 
than that of the Epithalamion, the ftrufture 
more completely fymmetrical, the cadences 
more amoroujly melodious. This noble Ode 
— to which with its companion, I can 
remember no rival, later or earlier, in its 
own ftyle, none fimilar or fecond — natur- 
ally and rightly does not attempt the rapture 
and impajfioned detail of the Epithalamion, 
— a treatment which Spenfer would doubt- 
lefs have felt as wanting in propriety and 
elegance in cafe of other brides than his own. 
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But the Song before Marriage, within its 
narrower f cope y is written with equal force 
and picturefquenefs ; and the abfence of a 
more erotic firain is admirably compenfated 
by the fine perfonal and hiftorical allufions 
which Spe/ifer has nowhere elfe introduced 
with greater JkilF (Profejfor Palgrave, 
as before, Works, vol. iv., p. ci). The 
' Protbalamion ' was publijbed along with 
the ' Amoretti* and the ' Epitbalamion.' 
Its full title runs thus : — c Protbalamion, 
or a Spoufal Verfe made by Edmund 
Spenfer in honour of the double marriage 
of the two honourable and virtuous ladies, 
the Lady Elizabeth and the Lady Catharine 
Somerfet, daughters to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of IVorcefter, and efpoufed to 
the two worthy gentlemen, M. Henry 
Gilford and M. William Ptter, Efquires.' 
-G.] 

I. 

Calm was the day, and through the 

trembling air, 
Sweet-breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titan's beams, which then did 

glifter fair : 
When I (whom fullen care, 
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Through difcontent of my long fruitlefs 

ftay 
In Prince's Court, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes, which ftill do fly away, 
Like empty fhadows, did afflict my brain) 
Walk'd forth to eafe my pain 
Along the fhore of filver-flreaming 

Tfommes, 1 
Whofe rutty bank, the which his river 

hems, 
Was painted all with variable flowers, 
And all the meads adorn'd with dainty 

gems, 
Fit to deck maidens' bowers, 
And crown their paramours, 
Again ft the Bridal day, which is not 

long : 
Sweet Themmes! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

2. 

There, in a meadow, by the river's fide, 
A Flock of Nymphs I chanced to efpy, 
All lovely daughters of the Flood 

thereby, 
With goodly greenifh locks, all loofe 

untied, 
As each had been a bride, 

1 Thames, 
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And each one had a little wicker-bafltet, 
Made of fine twigs entrayled 2 curioufly, 
In which they gathered flowers to fill 

their flafket : 
And with fine fingers, cropt full feate- 

oufly 3 
The tender ftalks on high. 
Of every fort, which in that meadow 

grew, 
They gathered fome ; the Violet, pallid 

blue, 
The little Daify, that at evening clofes, 
The virgin Lily, and the Primrofe true, 
With ftore of vermeil Rofes ; 
To deck their Bridegrooms' pofies, 
Againft the Bridal day, which was not 

long : 
Sweet Tbemmes! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

3- 
With that I faw two Swans of goodly hue, 
Come foftly fwimming down along the 

Lee ; 
Two fairer birds I yet did never fee ; 
The fnow which doth the top of Pindus 

drew, 
Did never whiter fhow, 

2 twisted. s neatly. 
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Nor Jove himfelf when lie a Swan 

would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appear : 
Yet Leda was they fay as white as he, 
Yet not fo white as thefe, nor nothing 

near ; 
So purely white they were, 
That even the gentle ftream, the which 

them bare, 
Seem'd foul to them, and bad his 

billows fpare 
To wet their filken feathers, left they 

might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not fo fair, 
And mar their beauties bright, 
That (hone as heaven's light, 
Againft their Bridal day, which was not 

long: 
Sweet Tbemmes! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

4- 
Eftfoons the Nymphs, which now had 

flowers their fill, 
Ran all in hafte, to fee that filver brood, 
As they came floating on the chryftal 

flood : 
Whom when they faw, they flood amazed 

ftill, 
Their >wond'ring eyes to fill : 
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Them feem'd they never faw a fight fo fair, 
Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
Them heavenly born, or to be that fame 

pair 
Which through the fky draw Venus' 

filver team : 
For fure they did not feem 
To be begot of any earthly feed, 
But rather angels or of angels' breed : 
Yet were they bred of Summef*s-heat 

they fay, 
In fweeteft feafon, when each flower 

and weed 
The earth did frefh array : 
So frefh they feem'd as day, 
Even as their Bridal day, which was 

not long : 
Sweet Tbemmes ! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

5- 
Then forth they all out of their bafkets 

drew, 
Great ftore of flowers, the honour of 

the field, 
That to the fenfe did fragrant odours > 

yield ; I 

All which upon thofe goodly birds they 

threw, 
And all the waves did ftrew, | 



That like old PeneuS waters they did 
feem, [fhore 

When down along by pleafant Tempe's 

Scatt'red with flowers, through Tbejfaly 
they ftream, 

That they appear through Lilli's plente- 
ous (lore, 

Like a Bride's chamber floor : 

Two of thofe Nymphs, meanwhile, two 
garlands bound, 

Of frefheft flowers which in that mead 
they found, 

The which presenting all in trim array, 

Their fnowy foreheads therewithal they 
crown'd, 

Whilft one did iing this lay, 

Prepar'd againfl that day, 

Againft their Bridal day, which was not 
long : • 
Sweet Tbemmes! run foftly, till I end 
my Song. 

6. 

Ye gentle birds, the world's fair ornament, 
And heaven's glory, whom this happy 

hour 
Doth lead unto your lovers' blifsful bower, 
Joy may you have, and gentle heart's 

content 
Of your Love's complement : 
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And let fair Venus, that is Queen of 

Love, 
With her heart-quelling Son upon you 

fmile, 
Whofe fmile they fay, hath virtue to 

remove 
All Love's diflike, and friendfhip's faulty 

guile 
For ever to aflbil. 
Let endlefs Peace your fteadfaft hearts 

accord, 
And blefTed Plenty wait upon your board, 
And let your bed with pleasures chafte 

abound, 
That fruitful iflue may to you afford : 
Which may your foes confound, 
And make your joys redound 
Upon your Bridal day, which is not 

long : 
Sweet Tbemmes! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

7- 
So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her underfong, 
Which faid, their bridal day mould not 

be long. 
And gentle Echo from the neighbour 

ground, I 

Their accents did refound. 
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So forth, thofe joyous birds did pafs 

along, 
Adown the Lee, that to them raur- 

mur'd low, 
As he would fpeak, but that he lack'd a 

tongue 
Yet did by figns his glad affection fhow, 
Making his (bream run flow. 
And all the fowl which in his flood did 

dwell 
'Gan flock about thefe twain, that did 

excel 
The reft, fo far, as Cynthia doth (hend 4 
The lefler ftars. So they enranged well, 
Did on thofe two attend, 
And their bed fervice lend, 
Againft their wedding-day, which was 

not long : 
Sweet Tbemmes ! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

8. 

At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my moft kindly nurfe, 
That to me gave this life's firft native 

fource : 
Though from another place I take my 

name, 
An houfe of ancient fame. 

4 disgrace. 
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There when they came, whereas thofe 

bricky towers, 
The which on Themmef broad aged 

back do ride, 
Where now the ftudious Lawyers have 

their bowers 
That whilom wont the Templar Knights 

to bide, 
Till they decay'd through pride : 
Next whereunto there ftands a ftately 

place, 
Where oft I gained gifts and goodly grace 
Of that great Lord, which therein wont 

to dwell, 
Whofe want too well, now feels my 

friendlefs cafe : 
But ah here fits not well 
Old woes, but joys to tell 
Againft the bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Tbemmes / run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

9- 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 
Great England's glory and the World's 

wide wonder, 
Whofe dreadful name, late through all 

Spain did thunder. 
And Hercules* two pillars (landing near, 
Did make to quake and fear : 
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Fair branch of Honour, flower of 

. Chivalry, 
That filleft England with thy triumph's 

fame, 
Joy have thou of thy noble victory, 
And endlefs happinefs of thine own name 
That promifeth the fame : 
That through thy prowefs and victorious 

arms, 
Thy country may be freed from foreign 

harms : 
And great Elifds glorious name may ring 
Through all the world, fill'd with thy 

wide alarms, 
Which fome brave Mufe may iing 
To ages following ; 
Upon the Bridal day, which is not 

long : 
Sweet Tbemmes ! run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

10. 

From thofe high towers, this noble Lord 

ifluing, 
Like radiant He/per when his golden 

hair 
In th' Ocean billows he hath bathed fair, 
Defcended to the river's open viewing, 
With a great train enfuing. 
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Above the reft were goodly to be feen 
Two gentle Knights of lovely face and 

feature, 
Befeeming well the bower of any Queen, 
With gifts of wit and. ornaments of 

nature, 
Fit for fo goodly ftature : 
That like the twins of Jove they feem'd 

in fight, 
Which deck the bauldrick 6 of the 

Heavens bright : 
They two forth-pacing to the river's 

fide, 
Received thofe two fair Brides, their 

Love's delight ; 
Which at th' appointed tide, 
Each one did make his Bride, 
Againft their Bridal day, which is not 

long : 
Sweet Tbemmes / run foftly, till I end 

my Song. 

5 belt. 
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VI. COLIN CLOUTS COME 
HOME AGAIN, 1591—95. 

[The profe of Spenfer is fo limited that 
we gladly avail our/elves of bis ( Epiftles 
Dedicatory 9 to Jhow how cunning was his 
jtyle therein. Moreover ; it is delightful to 
ajfociate two fuch names as Raleigh and 
Spenfer. Our limits per force make our 
feleclions from this moft realiftic and pre- 
cious of Spenfer 1 s poems brief— in Jhort, 
confined to his undying reminifcences of his 
< Rofalind:—G.] 

To the Right Worthy and Noble 
Knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Captain of her Majesty's Guard, 
Lord Warden of the Stanneries, 
and Lieutenant of the County of 
Cornwall. 

Sir, that you may fee that I am not 
always idle, as ye think, though not greatly 
well occupied, nor altogether undutiful, 
though not precifely officious, I make you 
prefent of this Jimple paftoral, unworthy of 
your higher conceit for the meannefs of the 
ftyle, but agreeing with the truth in cir- 
cumftance and matter. The which I 
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humbly befeech you to accept in part of 
payment of the infinite debt in which I 
acknowledge myfelf bounden unto you, for 
your Jinguiar favours andfundry good turns 
Jbowed to me at my late being in England, 
and with your good countenance protecl 
againft the malice of evil mouths, which are 
always wide open to carp at and mifconftrue 
my fimple meaning : 

I pray continually for your happinefs. From 

my houfe of Kilcolman, the 27. 

of December. 

1591. 

Yours ever humbly, 

Ed. Sp. 

I 
So having faid, Meliffa fpake , 

at will, I 

Colin, thou now full deeply haft divin'd , 
Of love and beauty, and with wondrous 

fkill, 
Haft Cupid felf depainted in his kind. 
To thee are all true lovers greatly bound, 
That doft their caufe fo mightily defend : 
But moft, all women are thy debtors 

found, 
That doft their bounty ftill fo much 

commend. 
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That ill (faid Hobbinot) they him 

requite, 
For having loved ever one moft dear : 
He is repaid with fcorn and foul de- 

fpite, 
That irks each gentle heart which it 

doth hear. 
Indeed (faid Lucid) I have often 

heard 
Fair Rofalind of divers foully blamed : 
For being to that fwain too cruel 

hard, 
That her bright glory elfe hath much 

defamed. 
But who can tell what caufe had that 

fair Maid 
To ufe him fo that ufed her fo 

well : 
Or who with blame can juftly her up- 
braid, 
For loving not ? for who can love 

compel ? 
And footh to fay, it is foolhardy thing, 
Raftily to wyten 1 creatures fo divine, 
For demigods they be, and firft did 

fpring 
From heaven, though graft in frailnefs 

feminine. 

1 blame. 
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And well I wot, that oft I heard it fpoken. 
How one that faireft Helene did revile :* 
Through judgment of the gods to been 

ywroken 
Loft both his eyes and fo remained long 

while, 
Till he recanted had his wicked rhymes. 
And made amends to her with treble 

praife : 
Beware therefore, ye grooms, I read 

betimes, 
How rafhly blame of Rofalind ye raife. 
Ah fhepherds (then faid Colin) ye ne 

weet 8 
How great a guilt upon your heads ye 

draw, 
To make fo bold a doom with words 

unmeet, 
Of thing eeleftial which ye never faw. 

8 He refers to Stesichorus being deprived of 
sight for defaming Helen : he was not ignorant 
like Homer, but as a friend of the Muses 
knew the cause, and immediately composed 
the following lines: 'This tale is not true. 
Thou didst not go on board the well-benched 
ships, nor reach the towers of Troy.' Thus 
having composed this entire recantation, as it 
is called, he immediately recovered his sight 
(Plato's 'Phaedras,' 44). 

a wit. 
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For fhe is not likeas the other crew 
Of fhepherd's daughters which amongft 

you be, 
But of divine regard and heavenly hue, 
Excelling all that ever ye did fee. 
Not then to her that (corned thing fo 

bafe, 
But to myfelf the blame that lookt fo 

high : 
So high her thoughts as fhe herfelf have 

place, 
And loath each lowly thing with lofty 

eye. 
Yet fo much grace let her vouchfafe to 

grant 
Tofimple fwain, fith her I may not 

love: 
Yet that I may her honour paravant, 4 
And praife her worth, though far my 

wit above, 
Such grace (hall be fome guerdon for 

the grief, 
And long affliction which I have en- 
dured : 
Such grace fometimes (hall give me fome 

relief, 
And eafe of pain which cannot be re- 
cured. 

4 put in the front. 




